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The Mnti=Slavery Reporter. 


[The Editor, whtlst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
lo furnish him with information, destres to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be tnserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER ts to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which thetr 
authors can alone be held responsible. } 





Hfgbanistan and the afirs. 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, NEw Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 


March 30th, 1896, 


To THE RicHtT HonouraBLE Lorp GrorGe Hamitton, P.C., M.P., 
Her Masesty’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 


My Lorp,—I am desired by the Committee of the BririsH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society to state that they have seen with much concern, in 
your Lordship’s reply on the 23rd inst., to Mr. ArTHUR Pease, M.P. 
(President of the Society), that the Afghan campaign against the Kafirs had 
been resumed with even more disastrous results to them than followed the 
former operations in the Bashgal Valley, and in spite of the official belief, as 
expressed to the House on the 13th and 2oth ultimo, and on the 3rd instant, 
that it had come to an end on the 24th January last. They also notice 
with regret that your Lordship was not prepared to do more, under present 
circumstances, than had already been done in asking the ViczRoy oF INnpIA 
} to avail himself of every favourable opportunity on behalf of the fugitive and 
, remaining Kafirs. 

It would appear to the Committee that the evils that have now befallen 
that unhappy race have assumed far greater dimensions than were expected 
when they memorialised your Lordship on the 1oth February, and they 
would trust that no time may be lost in telegraphing to Lorp Etein to. 
intercede with the Amir with renewed and increased earnestness. 

The telegram published in the Zimes of the 28th instant would lead the 
Committee to hope that the Amir may not be regardless of such representa- 
tions, when properly urged, and they trust that, by discountenancing the 
Slave traffic in Kafirs, the first step has been taken towards the abolition of 
Slavery in Afghanistan itself, which the ANnTI-SLAVERY SoctETy has urged 
upon Her Majesty’s Government for more than twenty years. 
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The Committee would earnestly hope that practical effect will be given 
to the discountenancing of the said traffic by the release of those Kafirs that 
are still in captivity in Afghanistan and their restoration to their homes. 

Whilst noticing with pleasure that the Amir will cheerfully agree to 
allow Kafirs to take refuge in Chitral, the Committee would specially ask 
your Lordship to claim protection for the persons and property of those who 
survive the late massacres in the Waigal and Ramgal Valleys, and the 
restoration to freedom of the 16,000 Kafirs who, after the campaign in 
November, 1895, were distributed by tens in Kabul, Jellalabad, and other 
districts, as stated in the semi-official journal. 

As these men have been delivered over to village Slavery, in its worst 
and most licentious form, the Committee would ask your Lordship to urge 
upon the Amir, who is so largely subsidised by the Government, that he 
would without delay procure the restoration of these unfortunate captives to 
their respective homes, or to a place of refuge in Chitral, or some other 
British territory. 

Following the example of Russia in extending the period for the migration 
of Derwazis into the Russian Protectorate of Bokhara, till October next, the 
Committee ‘would suggest that a like period might be allowed for the 
emigration of Kafirs into Chitral, Kashmir, or other British Protectorate. 

_ On behalf of the Committee, I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 





INDIA OFFICE, 
April 15th, 1896. 

Str,—I am directed by Lord Greorce Hamitton to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 30th March, requesting that the Amir oF 
AFGHANISTAN may be addressed, by means of the telegraph, on behalf of the 
Kafir subjects, and giving in detail the information regarding military 
operations in Kafiristan which has reached the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

2. In reply, Iam to state that the Memorials previously received from 
your own and other Societies are already before the ViczRoy or INnp1A, who 
has been kept informed of the purport of the replies given to questions asked 
in Parliament. It is very difficult for the Secretary of State to test the 
accuracy of all the reports to which you refer in your letter, but copies of 
them will be transmitted to India for consideration and report. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A. GODLEY. 





The Secretary, 
BrITI6H AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
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The Durand Agreement. 


AGREEMENT between His Highness Amir AspuR RAHMAN Kuay, G.C.S.L., 
Amir of Afghanistan and its Dependencies, on the one part, and Sir 
Henry Mortimer Duranp, K.C.LE., C.S.I., Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India, representing the Government of India, on the 
other part. 


“ Whereas certain questions have arisen regarding the frontier of Afghanistan on 
the side of India, and whereas both his Highness the Amir and the Government of 
India are desirous of settling these questions by a friendly understanding, and of 
fixing the limit of their respective spheres of influence, so that for the future there 
may be no difference of opinion on the subject between the Allied Governments, it is 
hereby agreed as follows :— 

“rt, The eastern and southern frontier of his Highness’s dominions, from Wakhan 
to the Persian border, shall follow the line shown in the map* attached to this agree- 
ment. 

“2. The Government of India will at no time exercise interference in the 
territories lying beyond this line on the side of Afghanistan, and his Highness the 
Amir will at no time exercise interference in the territories lying beyond this line 
on the side of India. 

“3, The British Government thus agrees to his Highness the Amir retaining 
-\smar and the valley above it, as far as Chandak. His Highness agrees, on the other 
hand, that he will at no time exercise interference in Swat, Bajaur, or Chitral, in- 


‘cluding the Arnawai or Bashgal valley. The British Government also agrees to leave 


to his Highness the Birmal tract as shown in the detailed map already given to his 
Highness, who relinquishes his claim to the rest of the Waziri country and Dawar. 
His Highness also relinquishes his claim to Chageh. 

“4. The frontier line will hereafter be laid down in detail, and demarcated, 
«wherever this may be practicable and desirable, by joint British and Afghan Com- 
missioners, whose object will be to arrive by mutual understanding at a boundary 
which shall adhere with the greatest possible exactness to the line shown in the map 


.attached to this Agreement, having due regard to the existing local rights of villages 


adjoining the frontier. 

“5. With reference to the question of Chaman, the Amir withdraws his 
objection to the new British Cantonment, and concedes to the British Government 
the rights purchased by him in the Sirkai Tilerai water. At thic part of the frontier 
the line will be drawn as follows :— 

“From the crest of the Khwaja Amran range, near the Psha Kotal, which 
remains in British territory, the line will run in such a direction as to leave Murgha 


‘Chaman and the Sharobo Spring to Afghanistan, and to pass half way between the 


new Chaman Fort and the Afghan outpost, known locally as Lashkar Dand. The line 
will then pass half way between the railway station and the hill known as the Mian 





* Not reproduced, because the actual demarcation of the frontier, under Clause 4, is not 
completed. In some cases, as in the exclusion of the Bashgal Valley from the British sphere, 
both Governments have accepted the line up to a certain point, but on other sections of the 
line the delimitation is still incomplete. A complete set of maps, embodying the deviations 
from the outline in Clause 1, agreed upon by both Governments, has not yet been sent from 
India. 
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Baldak, and, turning southwards, will rejoin the Khwaja Amran range, leaving the 
Gwasha Post in British territory, and the road to Shorawak to the west and south of 
Gwasha in Afghanistan. The British Government will not exercise any interference 
within half a mile of the road. 

“6. The above Articles of Agreement are regarded by the Government of India 
and His Highness the AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN as a full and satisfactory settlement of 
all the principal differences of opinion which have arisen between them in regard to- 
the frontier ; and both the Government of India and His Highness the Amir under- 
take that any differences of detail, such as those which will have to be considered 
hereafter by the officers appointed to demarcate the boundary line, shall be settled in 
a friendly spirit, so as to remove for the future, as far as possible, all causes of doubt: 
and misunderstanding between the two Governments. 

“7, Being fully satisfied of His Highness’s goodwill to the British Government, 
and wishing to see Afghanistan independent and strong, the Government of India 
will raise no objection to the purchase and import by His Highness of munitions of 
war, and they will themselves grant him some help in this respect. Further, in order 
to mark their sense of the friendly spirit in which His Highness the Amir has 
entered into these negotiations, the Government of India undertake to increase by 
the sum of six lakhs of rupees a year the subsidy of twelve lakhs now granted to His. 
Highness. , 
“H. M. DURAND. 


“AMIR ABDUR RAHMAN KHAN. 
“Kasut, Movember 12, 1893.” 





The Hmeer and the Kafirs, 
THE DURAND AGREEMENT. 


THERE has been some puzzling news of late from the regions near Chitral, where we 
have been settling boundaries with the AMEER. It was only in November, 1893, that 
Sir MortrmMER DuRAND made an agreement with the AMEER, which was published as 
recently as Friday last, that he was not to exercise interference in Swat, Bajaur, or 
Chitral, including the Arnawai or Bashgol Valley. Last November, when two years. 
had hardly elapsed, we had news that the troops of the AMEER have been making: 
havoc in the Bashgol Valley, and cruelly treating the Kafirs,a curious and ancient 
people, in whom students of ethnology and readers of books of travel are keenly 
interested. It has been assumed that at the least the AMEER or his Generals had been. 
guilty of an oversight, and that he would be called upon to restore some of the- 
captured Kafirs to their homes. As recently as Thursday last questions were asked. 
in Parliament on the subject. These questions clearly took it for granted that the- 
Duranp Agreement had been violated, that the Government must take. steps to 
secure the restitution of territory “‘ improperly acquired, and such reparation as was. 
now possible for the slaughter and enslavement of the many thousands of Kafirs in a 
district which was specially included within the British dominions.” 


A GEOGRAPHICAL MISTAKE. 


The full significance of Lord GkorGe HaAmitTon’s replies does not seem to have 
been realised ; but the fact is this. We have no control of the Bashgol Valley at all ; 
it is the AMEER’s, to do just what he pleases with, unless we can persuade him (or 
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decide that it is desirable to coerce him) into friendly treatment of the Kafirs. The 
DurRaNnpD Agreement excludes from the AMEER’s influence what is called the “Arnawai 
or Bashgol Valley”: but it turns out that there is no Arnawai or Bashgol Valley. The 
Arnawai is one river, and the Bashgol is another river. Their directions both lie 
north-west and south-east in a line crossing the Chitral River, which is also known as 
the Kunar. If we had got the whole of this line, we should have interposed a barrier 
between Afghan and Chitral territory, and that has certainly been an object of British 
diplomacy for years. But, clearly, our diplomacy has blundered, and the AMEER has 
got the better bargain. The Ameer has said in effect, “ You asked for the Arnawai 
river, and I supposed you meant the Arnawai. The Bashgol is another valley ; that 
is part of Kafiristan, and belongs to me.” It was in the Duranp Agreement, “ that 
any differences of detail such as those which will have to be considered hereafter by 
the officers appointed to demarcate the boundary line, shall be settled in a friendly 
spirit, so as to remove, for the future, as far as possible, all causes of doubt and mis- 
understanding between the two Governments.” In this case the AMEER has certainly 
got the benefit of the doubt. It is admitted that he has got the territory over which 
the Mehtars of Chitral have heretofore claimed rights—territory visited by Dr. 
(now Sir GEORGE) ROBERTSON, with the result, according to Sir LEPpEL GRIFFIN, that 
the people there were encouraged to look for English protection. The following are 
the terms in which Lord GrorGE HAMILTON announced our virtual surrender of the 
Bashgol Valley : 

“When the delimitation began in the field it was found that the Bashgol and 
Arnawai Valleys ran in different directions, the Arnawai draining into the Kunar from 
the east and the Bashgol river from the west. The frontier was therefore revised, 
and the revision placed within the sphere of influence of the Amir the Bashgol 
Valley, which is west of the Kunar River, and over which the Mahtars of Chitral have 
claimed rights. This included part of the country visited by Sir G. ROBERTSON in 
1890 and 1891.” 

THE AMEER’S BARGAIN. 

The Parliamentary paper issued on Friday leaves Members of Parliament and the 
public without one means of judging the exact extent of the concession made to the 
AMEER, and of determining how far this concession was really made on a “ difference 
of detail.” The fourth clause of the Agreement says that the object of the Frontier 
Commissioners should be to “arrive by mutual understanding at a boundary which 
shall adhere with the greatest possible exactness to the line shown in the map attached 
to this agreement, having due regard to the existing local rights of villages adjoining 
the frontier.” Did not the map settle the question whether the Bashgol Valley was 
to be excluded from Afghanistan or not? The inference from Lord GEORGE 
HaMILTon’s answer and from the non-appearance of the map is that it did. No map 
accompanies the Parliamentary paper, and we are told in a footnote that the map is 
‘‘not reproduced because the actual demarcation of the frontier under Clause 4 is not 
completed.” But another proof that the line meant by the Indian Government must 
have been the Bashgol Valley, since handed over to the AMEER, seems to be afforded 
by a map now before us with this note: “ Compiled and drawn in the Intelligence 
Division, War Office, mainly from the latest Indian survey and Russian staff maps, 
under the direction of Lieut.-Col. J. C. Darron, R.A., D.A.A.G., 1892. . Revised, 
April, 1893.” Now, upon this official map we find the river on the Kafiristan side of 
the Kunar marked as the “ Arnawai, or Bashgol River,” but no trace of the river 
which Lord GrorGE HaAmILTon now tells us is the Arnawai on the Dir side of the 
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Kunar. The communications between Kafiristan and Chitral are by this Bashgol 
Valley, which has been wrongly named the Arnawai. That it was not originally 
intended that he should have the control of these communications is settled by the 
references to the AMEER and Chitral in the Chitral Blue Books. However, the answer 
of Lord GrorGkE HAMILTON proves that someone has blundered. This north-east 
slice of Kafiristan, like all the rest of it, is in consequence in the actual possession of 
the AMEER ; and the English lady-physician to ABpuL RAHMAN is quite right in 
saying that he had acquired his freedom to subdue all Kafiristan by treaty with 
Great Britain.—Daily News. 

As regards those Kafirs of the Hindu Khush there is a curious difference between 
the statement made in the House of Commons last night by Lord GEorcE HamILton 
and that in the Reurer’s telegram from Simla. The SEcRETARY FOR INDIA says the 
AMEER has directed his officers to treat the Kafirs leniently, and not to convert them 
against their will. The direction would be amusing if this were a laughing matter. 
The REUvuTER version is that the AMEER is treating “ submissive Kafirs with extreme 
leniency, and has despatched strict orders to the Afghan officials not to oppress the 
Kafirs or seek to convert them to Islamism by force.” There is not much in this to 
encourage the friends of the Kafirs. What satisfaction there is to be got out of the 
telegram lies in the fact that the AMEER seems to be impressed with the desirability 
of conciliating public opinion in this country. From the defence of his conduct in 
Kafiristan which has been sent to this country by his lady physician, we know that he 
is aware of the interest taken in the Kafirs by men of light and leading here. If, as 
Lord GEorGE HAMILTON says, the AMEER has prohibited traffic in Kafir Slaves, he 
has admitted, what his lady physician denied, that there has been such traffic. The 
House of Commons is informed that no opportunity has presented itself to the 
Viceroy to press the AMEER on behalf of the Kafirs. We stated the reason yesterday 
in our article explaining the extraordinary blunder made in the DuraND Agreement. 
The Kafirs have been handed over to the AMEER’s tender mercies in consequence of 
the bungling of someone in India; and the VicERoy must feel Kafiristan to be for us 
a delicate and humiliating subject.—Daily News, April 21st, 1896. 








The Slave Trade in Persia. 


By J. E. Bupcerr MEAKIN. 


DuRING my sojourn in the city of Shiraz, I have been making inquiries as to how the 
ranks of the Slaves I see in all the well-to-do houses are recruited, and what the lot 
of the Slaves themselves is, It seems that since the English have been so energetic 
in their patrol of the Arabian and African coasts, the prices in Persia have risen 
considerably, on account of the difficulty of importing them, but that the demand is 
sufficient to make it a paying business to those engaged in it. The simplest way is 
the running of them across the Gulf in native sailing boats, which cannot of course be 
controlled by the one English vessel stationed there to prevent them, while it is the 
interest of the officials and people on both sides to encourage them. Many are 
bought in Mekkah, and brought in, by way of Baghdad, as members of the families of 
suites of pilgrims, and it is in this way that the eunuchs required in every Persian 
household of standing are imported, being brought, while still boys, in the 
impenetrable and inviolable guise of women. 
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The present average prices in Shirdz were quoted by a native in a position to 
know, and I have derived none of this information from other than native sources, 
as :— 

Black, or Bombassi, girl... ous 80 to gotomins, or £16 to £18 

- re DOF... ox “we so ., 60 io on et) ae 
Abyssinian boy ‘ine oe ond go ,, I10 = EL eae 
‘i girl one one ne: Te ‘<a o>. £53538 

‘“ eunuch ... eer ck. SOO FOS xt “i SO a ee 


Other market prices of the day were :— 


Horse for riding... “as iat 0.5 & Me = ae 12 

” ” baggage #e9 eee oes IO 5, 25 ” ” 2 » 5 
Mare ... “a sie en mie 50 ,, 400 ‘a a oe ae 
Mule ... sas site ne une st ae ie i . Ser 
Donkey pon wee isi one ae a 4 at 6 


In Mekkah, Abyssinian eunuchs may be bought for 120 to 150 tomans, It is 
interesting to note that “Zanzibar ” is a Persian word, meaning “ full of blacks,” 

It does not seem that, once imported, the average Slave in Persia, whether black 
or white, Abyssinian, Nubian, Circassian, Georgian, Kurdish, or Bombassan, is very 
badly treated, although the absolute power of the owner is frequently abused, since it 
is found better worth while to make them comfortable, and probably the lot of the 
men is better than that of the women, though on this head reliable information is 
extremely difficult to obtain. Many of the men, at all events, become strongly 
attached to their masters, in whose houses they have been brought up, and to whom 
they are proverbially faithful. But then, poor fellows, they have hardly known what 
it is to be free, and take kicks as many a dog does, licking the hand that illtreats 
them. The high price of eunuchs is on account of the large proportion of deaths 
among them, said to be from four in five upwards. 








British Central Africa. 
““ AFRICA,”’ NO. 4 (1896). 


THis White Book contains correspondence between Commissioner Sir H. H. 
JOHNSTON, and deals mainly with the military operations with the late Arab 
chief Mtoz1, whose name has long been associated with the Slave trade in the 
Nyasa district. After a description of the fighting, ultimate capture, and 
hanging of Mtoz1, the Commissioner writes :— 


Five hundred and sixty-nine Slaves were found cooped up in Mtoz1’s stockade ; 
almost all the women and children of the Arabs had been sent away by them to 
Senga before the war commenced. These Slaves were mostly women and children, 
who belonged, with very few exceptions, to the Wankonde villages, and were returned 
by me to their people. The few amongst them who came from distant parts, and 
whom it was not possible to send back to their homes, were placed at Mr. YULE’s 
station at Songwe, to remain there (if they chose to do so), or to be returned to their 
homes by any chance that subsequently offered. 

I might mention that amongst the Slaves set free were several men and women 
to whom I had given papers of freedom in 1889, and had then released from the 
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Arabs, as one of the conditions of the Treaty of Peace then concluded. Sub- 
sequently, these same people had been impudently recaptured by Mtoz1, and amongst 
Mtozi’s papers was found one of the freedom papers I had issued at that time. I 
enclose this, as it may be of some interest. 

A few: prisoners were taken, ‘including two Arabs. These men have been 
sentenced to various terms of hard labour, and are ence sent down to the Shiré 
Highlands to work them out on the roads. 


Major Epwarps reports that :— 


On the night of the 15th November, it appears that they halted just above 
Makansira’s, on the top of the Namazini range, but the guide did not recognise the 
place, and told them the hill overlooking MAKAnjira’s was some twenty miles further 
on. So the following day they marched on, and about noon crossed a broad caravan 
track. This the guide recognised as leading from MAKANsiRA’s to Mraka’s, and so on 
to. the coast. They at once retraced their steps, and proceeded along this caravan 
route, meeting with very recent evidences of the Slave trade, in the shape of hundreds 
of gori-sticks lying by the side of the road, and barracoons at intervals. While 
walking along the road, they met with a large number of fugitives. These they made 
prisoners, and hearing ‘that MAKANJIRA was aware of the approach of the three 
columns, and had decided to flee to Mraka’s, Lieutenant COAPE- SMITH pushed on 
with all speed. 

On reaching MaxKansrra’s town, he saw a large number of men going up the 
steep slopes of Namazini, and sent Lieutenant G. pe H. Smiru after them with the 
advance guard. . . . They also captured a number of Slaves that the enemy were 
trying to take away with them. 

The valley in which MAKANJIRA was settled was about 12 miles long by 8 broad, 
and contained about 8,000 huts, divided amongst many villages. Many of the houses 
were built in the coast style, and there was evidence everywhere of the existence of 
a large Arab and coast population. A great many Slave sticks were found in the 
villages, several of them covered with blood. [Maxkansira himself escaped. ] 

The population could not have been less than 25,000, and probably much more. 


ExrRACT FROM Report BY Mr. SwAnn. 


Mwast, although nominally chief, was a puppet in the hands of Cuanisa, an 
Angoni chief, and of Saipt Mwazuneu. Although he promised to cease raiding for 
Slaves and exporting them to the Zambesi, and sending ivory out of the country 
without payment of duty, he nevertheless continued to send his caravans all the same. 
Only the other day I intercepted one of these, and my police took some of the women 
out of the Slave sticks. CHapisa stopped the regular mails which I was sending to 
the Europeans established on the Chininda concessions in the British South Africa 
Company’s territories, and closed the great trade route to the Luapala. The position 
thus became unbearable to the people of Kota-Kota, who were fretting at having 
their commerce with the interior cut off. I therefore sent Mwast Kazuncu an 
ultimatum, demanding the surrender of Saipt Mwazuncu and Cuapisa, the son of 
whom had just murdered one of the local chieftains who was friendly to us. An 
evasive answer was returned to my message, followed by an absolute refusal to all my 
demands. 

* * * * * * 

I joined this force as political officer, and having called for volunteers at Kota- 

Kota, 5,000 men presented themselves, of whom 2,300 carried guns, the rest spears. 
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When within one day’s march of Mwasi’s principal town, I sent him a final message, 
advising him to settle the matter peaceably. No definite answer was returned, though 
a few headmen attempted to delay us by idle talk. After a short wait I broke off 
negotiations and placed the matter in the hands of Lieutenant Atsron, to be settled 
by recourse to force. I advised Lieutenant ALsron in particular to take the towns of 
Mwasi, CHABISA, and another very bad chief named Kipwatta ; and I asked him to 
endeavour to discriminate as far as possible between these towns and those of the rest 
of Mwasi’s people that were the indigenous inhabitants of the country, and in no way 
to blame for Mwasi’s raids. 

(Mwast himself is a stranger and an alien, of Zulu extraction.) 

This was a difficult problem for Lieutenant ALsron, seeing that there were about 
113 villages closely grouped together ; but by the admirable disposition of his force 
he managed to confine the war to the prescribed area. 

* * * * * * 


“Goree” sticks barricaded the approaches to CuaBisa’s house, showing unmis- 
takable signs of active Slaving operations, and Saipt Mwazuneu’s Yaos, fighting in 
their own town, showed how far they had succeeded in the plans I judged them to be 
carrying out in their attempt to secure a hold over Mwast’s country. They gradually 
fell back, however, before the attack of our forces, and were thoroughly routed. 











Sir Jobn tkivk’s Recent Mission to West Hftica. 


THE report of the Special Commissioner, Sir Joun Kirk, which has recently 
been given to Parliament, lies before us, and in it we find several references 
to Slavery amongst the Brass tribes in the Niger district. 


Sir JoHn Kirk states :— 

The Brass tribes are a mixed race, recruited largely by the purchase of Slaves 
from the pagan cannibal tribes, chiefly the Ibo people, living inland, and by domestic 
Slaves born in their families, the status of the child depending on that of the mother. 

Slaves, I was told, are generally obtained when young, and cost on the average 
from £10 to £20 each. Once purchased, they grow up in the families, and constitute 
a large part of the wealth of the richer classes, but they are always liable to be sold. 
Such Slaves as are too old to be taught to work in canoes, or employed as trading 
agents (called “ canoe boys,” or “ trade boys,”) become labourers, and are employed 
carrying loads or cultivating the farms. If human sacrifices are needed, it would be 
from these the victims would first be taken, but Slaves generally are valued, and hold 
a high place, often rising to power by marriage with free women of position in the 
tribe. Of this, I believe the present head Chief, known as KinG Koko, is an 
example, and there are others of whom I was told, who, still held as Slaves, are now 

prominent men in the Councils, and the husbands of free women, whose children, 
therefore, are free-born. 

The religion of the people generally is fetishism, or a belief in charms. Missions 
have as yet done little to influence the belief of the people. Such outward Christianity 
as exists seems only to hide the fetishism that appears to be the pervading influence 
underneath, It is said that Kinc Koko, the most bigoted fetishman, and the leader 
of the late cannibal outrages, was at one time a professing Christian, as also was 
another who took a very prominent part in these barbarities, and who had less excuse 


if 
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having been at one time under instruction in England, and intended for the ministry. 

The missionaries, like the officials, can never have a real influence, or understand the 

people, until the language has been reduced and acquired by them, and until they can 

thus deal direct with the natives, and not through uneducated and often interested 

native interpreters, who speak only the broken English known on ess west coast, and 
onveying no definite meaning. 

The Brass people are by nature traders, never producers. They have been called 
“‘middlemen,” but this is no disparagement, for the Liverpool trader is after all nothing 
but a middleman himself as much as the Brass native, on whom he depends to 
distribute his gin, tobacco, and gunpowder, and to collect from the producers further 
inland the palm oil, etc., on which he relies for his return profits. Under judicious 
and firm handling the Brass men ought to be both happy and useful ; there isan ample 
field open to him in a deadly climate, where white men cannot work, but his past 
intercourse with the European and the European trade has taught him no good, and 
he is, as we find him, the result of circumstances which it will take time to alter. 

The population of the Brass district is scattered throughout a limited area, inter- 
sected by creeks, which are the only highways, but with dry and fertile land in places 
that might be used for cultivation of rice, sugar-cane, bananas, etc. The people live 
in sixteen towns or villages, of which Nimbe is the principal. It is impossible for me 
to form any estimate of the total number of the population of the whole district, free 
and Slave, but the fighting strength is certainly under 2,000, that being, so far as we 
can learn, above the number that went to attack Akassa, on which occasion all that 
were able joined,in the hope of being present at the plunder, and sharing in the 
revenge for what they regarded as injuries they had suffered through the establish- 
ment of the Company. 

The language of the Brass district, notwithstanding the fact that so many of the 
Slave population came originally from the Ibo tribes, is similar to that of New Calabar 
and of the Ejoh people of the Niger Delta. The dialect of each of these districts is 
distinct, but natives of all three can understand one another. From the Ibo, the 
Jakri, and the Sobo languages, that of Brass seems to be far apart, being wholly 
unintelligible to these tribes. 








France and Slavery in Madagascar. 


WE are glad to learn that a group of Deputies, headed by M. Denys Cocuin 
(a son, we believe, of the late eminent Abolitionist, who was for very many 
years the valued Corresponding Member of the BriTIsH AND FoREIGN ANTI- 
Stavery Society), have laid before the French Colonial Commission a 
“Proposition de Loi” tending to the abolition of Slavery in Madagascar. 
This proposed measure consists of a single article, ‘‘ L’Esclavage est aboli a 
Madagascar.” A similar proposition, with the addition of the words “et la 
corvée,” has also been laid before the Commission by M. Louis Brunet and 
M. pE Many. It is very pleasing to find that the Anti-Slavery spirit which 
dictated the famous Decree of 1848 still survives, and we trust that before 
long the measures here set forth will receive the sanction of the French 
Legislature. 





Piircweree—— 
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Reviews. 
HAUSALAND. 


In our last number we introduced to the notice of our readers the in- 
teresting book just published, in which the Rev. Cuas. H. Rosrnson describes 
his long and adventurous journey to Kano, the capital city of Hausaland, in 
the Central Soudan. Short extracts were given respecting the vast trade in 
Slaves that is carried on in that country, and the manner in which human 
beings are used as currency, passing from one person to another in payment 
for merchandise just as bank-notes and cheques are used in Europe. Up to 
the present time, however, we do not hear of the establishment, amongst these 
civilized people, of a “‘cleartng-house,” such as we have in Lombard Street, 
for the sorting and delivering of our more portable forms of currency! 
Perhaps that is to come, and cheques may then be given for the delivery of 
so many Slaves against goods purchased. The Dazly News, of 19th March, 
thus humorously alludes to this curious currency of Slaves, and favourably 
notices Mr. Ropinson's suggestion that their place should be taken by a large 
introduction of the Marta THERESA dollar, which the natives possess already 
to some extent, and which would conveniently replace the cumbersome cowrie 
currency for small purchases and the poor human chattel for larger ones. 
From the “ Datty News.” 

THE Rev. C. H. RoBINson gave an interesting supplementary account of the 
Hausa people, at a private meeting yesterday. On the whole, it is calculated to make 
us rejoice that they are within the British sphere of influence in Africa. As porters, 
their great difficulty is that they cannot find loads heavy enough tocarry. They 
consider golbs. a fleabite, and while they will endure as little as 130lbs., many of them 
are truly happy only when they have rsolbs. on their heads, all day long. The brain 
is probably located in some other part of the system. It would seem so, to judge by 
Mr. Rosinson’s account of their currency, which is in cowrie shells and Slaves. As it 
takes two thousand cowrie shells to make a shilling, reckonings would be slow but for 
the Slaves, who may be said to represent our gold standard. The Hausa have made 
mo attempt to establish a double standard as yet, but this may come as they grow more 
familiar with the vices of civilization. Mr. Rosinson is of opinion that, if some sub- 
stitute could be found for the cowrie shell there would be no need of the Slave. At 
present he is inevitable, for a lady out shopping could not, in conscience, be expected 
to carry and count the three-quarters of a million of cowries which constitute the price 
ef a piece of silk. At present she hands a Slave over the counter, and the goods are 
sent home. 

The meeting above alluded to, which we were privileged to attend, was 
held at the house of Mr. C. E. Maurice, in Hampstead, and was intended to 
interest persons in support of the Hausa Association, formed for the purpose 
of the study of the Hausa language. An article on this language appeared 
in the Antz-Slavery Reporter of October, 1893, and there can be no doubt that 
its study is of the utmost importance in the interests of the fifteen millions 
of people who inhabit the great country of Hausa, in the Central Soudan. 
Of this number five millions are Slaves, as stated in our last issue of the 
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Reporter, and we may here mention that the Association above alluded to. 
was founded in memory of JoHN ALFRED Ropinson, M.A., who died at 
Lokoja, on the river Niger, in 1891, whilst engaged in studying the Hausa. 
language amongst the Hausas, many of whom are to be found at Lokoja. 

His brother, the author of the book now under review, made the difficult 
and adventurous journey to Kano, so well described in this volume, in order 
to carry out the objects of the Association, by collecting reliable information 
respecting the people and their language in the Central Soudan. He tells us. 
that the word Soudan means simply “the country of the Blacks,” and that 
this region extends from the Nile to the Atlantic, and about as far south as 
the Equator. There are three great languages spoken throughout the 
countries of northern and central Africa, viz.:—Arabic, Swahili, and Hausa, 
and of these the last is by no means of the least importance ; and we may 
hope that in days to come, when the railway, which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
declared last August had been authorized and almost commenced, from Lagos 
to the Niger, shall have been carried into the interior as far as Kano—and 
possibly Lake Tchad—the time will surely come when not only a large and 
lucrative trade will be opened between Great Britain and Hausaland, but the 
goods imported will be paid for in some more suitable currency than millions 
of cowrie shells and thousands of Slaves, and the ancient language of this 
great industrious people will have become as familiar to our traders and. 
missionaries as is Swahili in East Africa, and Arabic throughout the north. 

By the aid of the excellent map contained in his book, the difficult route. 
of Mr. C. H. Roprnson and his staunch companions, Dr. Tonkrn and Mr.. 
J. Bonner, over a difficult and deadly country, can be easily traced. 


There are two routes by which Kano can be entered—the first by a 2,000. 


miles journey over a comparatively waterless desert, from Tunis or Tripoli. 
This route is now completely closed to all Europeans, by the fierce hostility 
of the Tuaregs, which has lately become intensified by the action of the 
French in occupying Timbuktu. The Niger route is open, but its difficulties 
are at present most disheartening, owing to the unreliable character of the: 


porters and the hostility of the chiefs. Slave-raiding forms a terrible obstacle- 


to the traveller, for here it is not a question of Arabs raiding pagan tribes 
and driving their booty to the coast for sale, but chiefs—often Mohammedan 


—attacking their neighbours, destroying their towns, and carrying off the: 


inhabitants as Slaves, in order to pay tribute to still more powerful rulers, 


and to use them for money with which to buy goods. Mr. Ropinson and his. 
two friends left England in the summer of 1894 and they all returned safely: 


in May, 1895. For a history of their stirring adventures, on the march and. 
on the river, we must refer our readers to this very interesting book, from 
which we now give a few additional extracts. 


EarRLy EXPERIENCE OF SLAVE QUESTION. 
Fuly 21, 1894.—Landed at Sierra Leone, interesting talk with the acting Governor 
of the Colony, who had recently returned from a six hundred mile walk in the interior.. 
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The accounts which he gave of the Slave-trade at the back of the Colony were most 
discouraging ; until quite recently Slave raiding had been going on within four days 
march of Freetown, farther inland he had passed for seven days at a time through 
burnt villages and country which had been desolated by the Sofas Slave ravages. In 
one place he came across a heap of bodies of Slaves who had just been killed, their 
owners having heard of his approach. He is taking the most active measures to put 
a stop to this state of things for the future. 


SLAVE LIFE. 


Anyone who reads the “ Autobiography of a Slave,” by Sir H. H. Jounston, who 
was formerly a Consul on the West Coast, and is now Commissioner of Nyassaland, 
will gain a most realistic idea of the sufferings entailed by Slavery as at present 
carried on in Hausaland. Moreover, the evils resulting from Slavery should by no 
means be regarded simply from the point of view of the person enslaved. As I 
walked through one Slave market after another in the various Hausa towns it often 
seemed to me that the persons most injured, z.c., most degraded by the Slave trade, 
were not the Slaves but the Slave owners. If the latter only had to be considered it 
would still behove everyone who cared anything for the development of the African 
native, to use his utmost endeavour to remove what is at present an insuperable 
obstacle to his advance. 

During the course of our march from Loko to Egga, vid Kano, a distance of about 
eight hundred miles, we had frequent opportunities of observing the general in- 
security of life and property which the existence of the Slave trade produces. Soon 
after leaving Loko we entered the town of Nassarawa, where we were compelled to 
wait till the return of its king from a Slave raid, on which he was then absent. 


SLAVE RAIDING. 


On reaching Jimbambororo, a village a few miles further on, we were told that 
its king was not “ feeling sweet,’ owing to the fact that twenty of his subjects had 
that very morning been seized as Slaves by the people of an adjacent town. On 
leaving this village we passed a spot where, two days before, fifteen native merchants 
had been carried off as Slaves; and, again, shortly before reaching Katchia, we were 
shown another point on our path where, within the previous two days, a similar fate 
had befallen five other travellers, On arriving at the large town of Zaria, in the 
market place of which we saw about two hundred Slaves exposed for sale, we were 
once again informed that the king was absent on a Slave-raiding expedition. During 
our stay in Kano, about a thousand Slaves were brought into the town ona single 
occasion, as the result of such an expedition. In the course of our march from Kano 
to Bida we passed towns and villages literally without number, which had been 
recently destroyed, and their inhabitants sold as Slaves ; and this, as has been already 


explained, not by any foreign invader, but by the king in whose territory the places 


themselves were situated. * * * 


PRICE OF SLAVES. 
The prices of Slaves differ largely, according to age, sex, and the scarcity or 


abundance at the particular time and place at which they are sold. In Kano the 


maximum price, which, reducing the cowries to English money, would be from seven 
to ten pounds, is paid for a girl aged about fourteen. A young man of eighteen years 
would fetch about six pounds, a man of thirty about four, the price then decreasing as 
the age increases. 
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THE Maria THERESA DoLvar. 
In considering any suggestions for the ultimate abolition of the Slave-trade, 


which, if it comes at all, must come as the result of European, or, in other words, of 


English intervention, it is evident that one of the most important things which will 
have to be done in order to render this possible must be the substitution of some 
other satisfactory currency. At the present moment Slaves are used for two distinct 
purposes—first, as currency where any large amount, such as the State tribute, is 
involved, and, secondly, as carriers. No solution of the problem will be permanently 
satisfactory which does not take account of, and endeavour to supply in some more 
convenient way these two needs. Of the tribute payable by all the Hausa States to. 
Sokoto, at least three quarters is paid in Slaves. We were informed, on what 
appeared credible authority, that the K1Inc or ADAMAWaA sends annually ten thousand 
Slaves. 

Kano sends, perhaps, the smallest number, it is said, about one hundred, the 
greater parts of its tribute being paid in cloth. Were Slavery suddenly stopped it 
would be almost impossible for many of the States to find any other currency with 
which to pay their tribute. 

Probably the best thing which could be done in order to supply this need would 
be to introduce in wholesale quantities the Marta TuHeresa dollar. This coin has for 
at least half a century been circulating to a limited extent, and is in some districts. 
eagerly sought after by the natives, and though its introduction in large quantities 
would, for atime at any rate, reduce its purchasing value, this would ere long be 
compensated for by the impetus which its use would give to trade. 

There could certainly be no more philanthropic purpose to which some of the 
silver, of which the world has at the present time such an awkward superabundance, 
could be applied than the creation of a reasonable currency in this country, to replace 
in course of time both Slaves and cowries. The latter are, indeed, but a caricature 
of what a currency should be, lacking, as they do, the three characteristics which, 
according to political economists, a medium of exchange should possess, namely,. 
intrinsic value, scarcity, and portability. 


GEOGRAPHY Must BE TAUGHT. 


What is wanted, and what is the principal object of the publication of this book, 
is to enlighten public opinion as to the existence of Slave-raiding and of all its 
attendant evils in a country, for the well being of which we have assumed the moral 
responsibility. 

Not long ago I was being shown over the House of Commons and the various 


buildings attached to it. On entering the map room of the House, the member who. 


was kindly acting as my guide, told me that he had recently overheard two Irish 
members of Parliament, who were standing in front of a wall map of South America, 
disputing one with another as to where Egypt was to be found on this map! Surely 
the time has nearly come when electors may consider themselves justified in deinand- 
ing, as a preliminary qualification on the part of those who seek their suffrages, an 
intelligent interest in those parts of the world for which we are directly or indirectly 
responsible. Most fortunately, in view of our future connection with the vast 
country of which this book treats, the initiative in asserting our influence was not 


left to Parliament. Had it been so, there is little doubt that the half million square. 


miles, which are now secured to British influence and British trade, would have passed 


to other hands. The question which, thanks to the efforts of private individuals, 
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has now become a possible one, still remains to be answered: What are we to do 
with the vast area over which we have now secured so indisputable a title? 


CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Rosinson closes his instructive volume with the hope that the 
construction of the railway from Lagos may be speedily proceeded with, and 
he quotes from the late Captain Cameron’s work, “Across Africa,” an 
eloquent appeal to the public of Great Britain on behalf of the enslaved 
people of the Dark Continent. That appeal, though written years ago, is just 
as applicable and as important as when it was penned by the intrepid 
traveller, who was one of the first to walk across Africa, and who has the 
honour of having performed this exploit without having fired a shot in 
anger. 


The completion of the railway referred to will, I trust, be followed with the least 
possible delay by its continuation to the Niger as suggested in Chapter X., and 
eventually by its continuation to Kano and possibly Lake Tchad. 


I cannot bring this chapter to a conclusion more suitably than by adopting the 
words of one of Africa’s most distinguished explorers :— 


“The question now before the civilized world is whether the Slave trade in 
Africa, which causes at the lowest estimate an annual loss of over half a million lives, 
is to be permitted to continue. Every one worthy of the name of a man will say no! 
Let us then hope that England, which has hitherto occupied the proud position of 
being foremost amongst the friends of the unfortunate Slave, may still hold that place. 
Let those who seek to employ money, now lying idle, join together to open the trade 
of Africa. Let those who desire to stamp out the traffic in Slaves put their shoulder 
to the wheel in earnest and by their voice, money and energy, aid those to whom the 
task is entrusted. Let those interested in missionary efforts aid to their utmost those 
who are labouring in Africa, and send them worthy assistants prepared to devote 
their lives to the task. 

“Tt is not by talking and writing that Africa is to be regenerated, but by action. 

All cannot travel or become missionaries or traders, but they can give their 
cordial assistance to ,those whose duties lead them to the as yet untrodden places of 
the world. . . . Manyaname must be added to the roll of those who have fallen in 
the cause of Africa ; much patient and enduring labour must be gone through without 
flinching or repining before we see Africa truly free and happy. 


“Let us, therefore, work’soberly and steadily, never being driven back or dis- 
heartened by any apparent failure or rebuff, but, should such be met with, search for 
the remedy, and then press on all the more eagerly. And so in time, with God’s 
blessing on the work, Africa may be free and happy.” 





“ Hausaland.” By Cas. HENRY ROBINSON. SAMPSON, Low, Marston & Co., 
London: 1896. 
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AH Waturalist in MidzHtfrica.* 


Ir is quite a treat to come across such a volume as this, for it is not written 
by a professional explorer, nor by an official in Government or company 
employ, and not even by a soldier of fortune, out for a holiday. It is the 
narrative of a scientific man, who complains in his short dedicatory note that 
his book is the “ result of a most tnconventent love of botany.” 

The result is a good one, nevertheless, for we have not only a delightful 
narrative enriched by beautiful illustrations, but we have the sensible observa- 
tions of a traveller who has been trained to make the best use of his eyes, 
and whose vigilance nothing escapes. He has no special prejudices or 
predilections as regards the natives, either bond or free, so that his statements 
regarding the Slave-trade and the porterage system, etc., are the more unbiassed 
and reliable. This is what he says about Slavery and Mohammedanism :— 


SLAVERY. 


I think that this book differs from every book of African travel that I know, in one 
respect. It has no chapter on either missions or the Slave question. I cannot, how- 
ever, resist the temptation of pointing out the obvious fundamental reason of 
Slavery, which, though extremely simple, seems to be quite overlooked in this 
country (except, perhaps, by Captain LuGarp). 

Slavery is a necessity of Mohammedan Arab life. The Zanzibar Arabs of Muscat, 
as well as the Egyptians and Turks, cannot exist without Slaves. Family and social 
life is impossible without it in all Arabian countries. 

Now, both Slave boys and girls are hopelessly depraved. The immorality is 
such that probably not one quarter of those who die are replaced by Slaves brought 
up in the household. Hence a perpetual supply of Slaves is necessary,-and that is 
the root of the Slave-trade. 

We in England are attempting an impossibility. On the one hand, we uphold the 
State of Zanzibar, which is based on Slavery. On the other, we attempt to put 
Slavery down by our cruisers, and by perfectly futile legislation at Zanzibar and along 
the coast. Slavery, in fact, is a minor department of the Arab question. 


MISSIONARIES. 


Missionary work is more difficult to speak of. I have known missionaries of 
every denomination, and of every shade of character and utility. Many would 
probably be of more use in teaching Sunday schools in England, and some are so 
dangerous and turbulent that they ought to be promptly removed. 

On the other hand, I should not be alive, were it not for the kindness of mission- 
aries; and of the good that is done by those who are of the right temper and 
spirit it is impossible to speak too highly. 

The Roman Catholics, were it not for their disingenuous political methods, 
always perform a valuable work. They have no interests outside it ; they understand 
that manual, mental, and spiritual training go together ; they have perfect organisation 
and discipline ; and what is more important, they really love their flock, and strive to 
be their real friends in every possible way. 

On the other hand, the best type of Protestant missionary is incalculably superior, 
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because a really good man has free play for his individuality ; while the inferior type 
is utterly useless, if not positively dangerous. 

The ordinary mission boy (as a layman understands him) is an unmitigated 
scoundrel. This, however, one must expect, as no mission gets rid of any boy that 
affords the least promise. 

Moreover, one must not expect so much from the Christian native in Africa as 
people habitually do. A boy, who is usually not removed by a single generation from 
savagery, cannot be expected to show the truthfulness, honesty, unselfishness, and 
purity which, as we know, always and invariably characterise European youths who 
have been brought up in Christian teaching, and represent in their instincts, about 
twenty centuries of hereditary civilisation. 

No human being can estimate or criticise the spiritual work that is carried on in 
any mission. The mental and manual work is so obviously good, that no sane person 
can have anything but praise to give. 

I do not, myself, think that such subjects as Latin, Greek, Hebrew, mathematics, 
moral philosophy, and civilisation, which do (or did) actually form the curriculum at 
one mission station, should be taught to natives, but I do not pretend to be a judge of 
these matters. 

I have known what really savage life means. I have also had the opportunity of 
seeing the work of such bodies as the London Missionary Society, the Free and 
Established Church of Scotland, and the Universities Mission. I cannot speak in a 
sufficiently calm and reasonable manner of the good that they do. 

In some of them there is, perhaps, a tendency to treat the natives too much as the 
equal of the white man (which they can never be), and, perhaps, not fully to realise 
the advantage of training in habits of hard work, but in spite of such minor details, 
one is amazed at the advance made during the last ten years, and which seems to 
increase in rapidity with time. 

At the same time, mission work can only be successful if the natives are 
thoroughly aware that the white has overwhelming strength, though that need never 
be exercised unless on provocation. 

Finally, the missions being a necessary factor in the situation, enormous obstacles 
are thrown in the way alike of the Government and the mission, if they do not give 
each other cordial help. 


DECLINE OF THE ARAB. 


It seems almost necessary to point out here the decline and fall of the Arab in 
Africa. 

In the days of the early travellers, the whole country was overrun by Arab 
Slave-traders, who appear to have started from the East coast and Zanzibar. 

The hospitality of the Arab, his courteous manners and clean flowing robes, appear 
to have very favourably impressed most people, and to have hidden from them a few 
obvious facts which are of great importance. 

One of these is that Arab or Mussulman life means Slavery, and involves the 
ruin, morally, mentally, and physically, of every native race with which it has been 
brought into close connection. Like all Mohammedan peoples, a native race con- 
trolled by Arabs is wholly incapable of mental development. No Western ideas or 
methods can be introduced until the Arabs are expelled. The treachery, dishonesty, 
and cold-blooded cruelty of the Arabs, are innate. Their profligacy, leading in its 
train all kinds of disease, means destruction, physically and morally, of the subject 
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peoples. Another fact lost sight of is that competition by Europeans with Slave- 
holding Arabs is impossible. The expenses of life for the white man are infinitely 
greater, and he is obliged to pay his porters and treat them with, at any rate, some 
regard for their life and health. The Arab has no compunction or obligations what- 
ever, Unfortunately, Europeans in some cases actually assisted to establish the Arab 
power ona firmer basis. Tippu Tis, although he coolly deserted Mr. STanvey in 
1878, was placed, apparently through the latter’s advice, in such a position that he 
nearly wrecked Mr. STanLeEy’s last expedition. 

Fortunately, both the Belgian and the German authorities now understand that if 
you enter a strong man’s house you must first bind kim ; and during the last few 
years the turning point of African history has been reached, and the Arabs are now 
nearly turned out. 

RuMa.iza, “the man who destroys utterly,” the strongest of them all, after tearing 
down a German flag, crossed Tanganyika, fought, and was thoroughly beaten by the 
Belgians. Returning to Ujiji, he was not allowed to remain there by his own com- 
patriots, and attempted to reach the Wahehe, then at war with the Germans, but was 
not allowed to pass through the territory of quite an insignificant little people on the 
road. He then turned south towards British Central Africa, and apparently entered 
Portuguese territory, and has now reached Zanzibar. 

In fact, in the whole of German and Belgian territory the Arabs are almost com- 
pletely absent. There are some still at Kitangule, Rumonge, Ujiji, and perhaps one 
or two other places in the German sphere ; in the extreme south-east and north-east 
of Belgian territory there are also a few, but their teeth are drawn and they are 
unhappy. 

Formerly they used to obtain by credit (at 33 per cent. interest) a supply of guns 
and powder, cloth and ruffians, from Zanzibar. Their caravan then proceeded inland 
and finally reached some native chief, who received a present; he gave them in 
return a few Slaves, costing nothing, and, of course, asked for help against some enemy 
of his. 

Such raids are secretly planned several months before they come off. When the 
force actually starts it travels at the rate of thirty or more miles a day. On the first 
news of arrival everyone flies to the bush, for such raids are only undertaken with 
quite overwhelming superiority in numbers. Those who do resist are speared, so are 
the very old people and young children, while all who can be caught are carried off as 
Slaves. 

Ivory was also obtained either by barter or by shooting, and in former times the 
Slaves would then carry the Arab trader’s ivory to the coast, where he would sell both 
the Slaves and the ivory, making a profit of about 300 per cent.; or he would make 
himself sultan of some territory and have a very good time. Now the ammunition 
dealing is illegal, and so is the Slave raiding. They are in a bad way, and, as SeFu 
told me at Ujjiji, they are eating their cloth, and when it is done they will return to the 
coast. 

In British East Africa Arabs are fortunately absent, except perhaps at KABBAREGA’S 
court, and of course along the coast. In British Central Africa they are, unfortunately, 
still powerful and able to do great harm. All our enemies there, the former JumBE, 
Mponpba, MakanJiLa, and KawinJa,were backed up by coast men. If Mr. Commissioner 
JOHNSTON had followed the policy of Captain LuGARD, instead of subsidising one of the 


most powerful Arabised chiefs, they would probably be also absent from his district. 


From Mr. JoHNstTon’s report, however, I find that he realises that the ‘‘ Arab must go.” 
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It is very unfortunate that we of all people should be upholding the SuLTAN oF 
ZANZIBAR, instead of crushing his domination out. Moreover, it is very difficult to see 
how one could in any way utilise the Arab. Even if employed under careful super- 
vision he will use Slaves and replace them by raiding, for he cannot live without 
them. 

The desperate Arab Slave raider, MAKANJILA, or MAKANuIRA, here spoken of, 
who in 1891 was guilty of the treacherous murder of Dr. Boyce and Engineer 
McEwan, who had landed under a flag of truce, has been lately overthrown 
by Commissioner Sir H. H. Jonnston, and the Zzmes of April 4th contained 
an account of a severe contest with some of his lesser chieftains. Mr. A. J. 
Swann, of the L.M.S. Mission, accompanied the expedition, and now reports 
that a direct highway is secured into the territories of the British South 
Africa Co., which will open up an important trade, whilst the growing clique 
of Yao Slave-traders has been destroyed. 


What Mr. Scotr Et ior says of our inconsistency in upholding Slavery, 
under a puppet Sultan, in our British possessions of Zanzibar, must commend 
itself to all who have not sold their noble birth-right, inherited from their 
fathers, for a mess of official pottage. 


The oft-told journey from the coast to the Victoria Nyanza is well 
described, and seems to have plenty of the usual vicissitudes. What 
Mr. Scott Ettior says of his rencounter with the dreaded Masai is worthy of 
note, but we can only give a few extracts. The loss of several donkeys and 
their loads was an inconvenience, to say the least of it. 


On THE RoaApD TO THE VICTORIA NYANZA AND THE Masal. 


After Kikuyu commences the uninhabited region which extends as far as the 
villages of Kavirondo. 

I was obliged to buy twenty-two donkeys to carry food for my porters. These 
animals were quite unsubjugated and became a perfect nuisance. Their ingenuity in 
getting rid of their loads was extraordinary, and every morning each required some 
five men to load him. 

After leaving the second swamp one day out from Kikuyu forest we crossed the 
watershed into the “meridional rift valley,” along which lie the lakes Elmenteita, 
Naivasha, and Nakuru. I was disagreeably surprised to see a large party of Masai 
passing down the valley just when I was about to descend into it. These were 
Elmoran on the war path, probably five or six hundred warriors, all bachelors, and under 
thirty years of age. They are tall and well built, and walk at a tremendous pace with 
a curious long lolloping step, and with the little bells on their legs tinkling as they go. 
I was at the time a little in front of my men, and brought forward my askari to be 
ready in case they were disposed to attack, but they took very little notice of us, and 
when the Lygonani appeared I had the pleasure of shaking hands with him and some 
hundred stalwart young fellows who had attempted to heighten the ferocity of their 
appearance by enclosing their faces in a bush of feathers, often three feet across, and 
plastering their bodies with crimson or white clay. They were probably on their way 
to attack the more industrious, agricultural peoples, Wakikuyu or Wakamba, but we 
parted the best of friends. 
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How THE GERMANS TREAT THEM. 


Their caravan must have extended over nearly ten miles, and was, of course, in a 
most helpless condition. Some of the younger women had such masses of brass wire 
on their legs that they were almost unable to walk. The number of people suffering 
rom frightful ulcers on the legs was almost incredible, and explains why the Masai 
are undoubtedly a diminishing and falling race. The Wanandi, Waleikipia, Wasuk, 
and other races are encroaching upon them, and I do not think they will ever again 
be the dangerous people which they were a few years ago. 

The Germans about Kilimandjaro seem to have shot any Masai that they saw at 
sight, and it is those that have fled from German territory that are the worst. Yet 
they might become of great assistance to Europeans in the management of cattle, and 
in waggon transport, and probably would make excellent soidiers. It is obvious that 
these enormous camps, and therefore the Elmoran which live upon them, could be 
very easily kept in order, but the best policy would be to try and induce them to 
settle in small parties at different spots. 

After leaving these Masai we saw no human beings, save three Wandarobbo and 
Major Smiru’s caravan, till we reached Kavirondo. 

THE Divipinc RANGE. 

With the summit of the Nandi range the traveller leaves the high, healthy Masai 
highlands, and descends to the great Victoria Nyanza region. Due west, stretching 
right across to the base of Ruwenzori, is a vast plateau, which hardly seems to reach 
5,000 feet, and is usually only from 3,900 to 4,100 feet in altitude. The whole of this 
mass of material, 1,000 feet thick and 400 miles broad, has been apparently gradually 
carried away by the Nile to form the vast alluvial of Lower Egypt. 

The country rapidly sinks in level from this point to Mumia’s, and the plop 
port on the Nyanza at Berkeley Bay, and a marked difference in temperature is at 
once apparent. This is, in fact, the commencement of the coffee zone, below 5,000 
feet, which extends to the base of Ruwenzori. It is on reaching Kabrassie that one 
again finds oneself amongst human beings. These are the Wakavirondo, who brought 
us welcome quantities of sweet potatoes, “podjo” (a kind of bean), fowls, eggs, 
quails in small baskets, etc. 

These people are dressed chiefly in air, and, as one always finds in scantily- 
clothed native races, are peculiarly moral, as compared with the decently attired 
Waganda and other races. In Madagascar, West Africa, and the Cape, I have always 
found the same rule. Chastity varies inversely as the amount of covering. 

After visiting Uganda, where we regret to note that horses, from some 
unknown reason, do not appear to thrive, Mr. Scorr ELtioT turned his steps 
to the Albert Edward Nyanza, and had a view of the great Ruenzori 
mountain. He afterwards spent some time in the Ruenzori valleys, of which 
district he gives an interesting description, comprising not only the people, 
but the fauna and flora. Of the fertility of the soil there is no doubt, for our 
author tells us it is far more fertile, and better adapted for coffee growing, than 
the whole of the Shiré highlands. Of the people here is one trait amongst 
many others. “If a man is tired of his wife, he simply tells her to go, but 
this does not often happen, as the women are useful as field hands ; and seeing 
that a man can have as many wives as his means allow, one can realise how 
simple it is to keep such an unwritten marriage law.” 
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After this Mr. Scorr Ettior made his way to Tanganyika—not without 
adventures and much suffering from ill health and an accident that nearly 
cost him the sight of one eye. He sailed and rowed down the long lake, has 
a good word to say for the climate of the plateau between Tanganyika and 
Nyasa, and of the now overgrown Stevenson road. Finally he came out by 
the Chindi mouth of the Zambesi, and was once more afloat on the Indian 
Ocean. 

We regret that space will not allow us to give more than this short, 
imperfect sketch of a naturalist’s African journey, but we heartily commend 
the volume before us to all those who want a readable and eminently sug- 
gestive book about Africa. The author gives his view at considerable length 
on the Transport question, and evidently prefers making use of Nature’s 
great water ways, of lake and river, to the undertaking’ of any large system 
of railway traffic. What he says of human porterage—usually Slave labour— 
is sufficient to show that such mode of carriage stands self-condemned, as a 
cruel and brutalising element in our attempts to open up Africa, either for 
gain or for missionary purposes. One or two extracts upon this question 
must close our review of Mr. Scott ELtiot’s valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of the vast African Continent. 


TRANSPORT. 


African transport is apparently just now on the verge of a great and important 
change. 

The old Arab method, adopted by Europeans, of conveying goods on men’s 
shoulders, is doomed to vanish. 

Of all beasts of burden, man is the most unsatisfactory. He requires wages 
besides his food, and he can carry only half the load of a donkey. 

Moreover, the Suahili porter is destined to disappear altogether. The supply of 
porters in old days was entirely kept up by Slave-raiding. Porters, as a rule, have 
no families, and even if they have children, these are very different in stamina and 
health to the sturdy Wanyamwesi and Wanyuema savage who was caught young, 
fifteen to twenty years ago. 

Hence at the very outset of the question one is met by an impossibility. The 
supply of Suahili porters is diminishing daily, while the goods requiring carriage are 
daily increasing. 

In East Africa we are in a peculiarly bad position ; for the Germans will not allow 
Wanyamwesi to settle in British East Africa, and not one of the native races has been 
proved to yield even fair carriers. Moreover, it is obvious that in the Masai highlands, 
where a twenty-five days’ march has to be made without provisions, if a man’s load is 
sixty-five pounds, and his own food for the twenty-five days comes to thirty-seven 
pounds, he can only convey the difference, viz.: thirty pounds. 

The carriage of goods on men’s shoulders must be soon, therefore, a matter of 
the past. 


THE SuAHBILI. 


The name Suahili appears to have been first given to the followers of Imam AMM 
ZatD, at Shangaya, near Lamu. The term is now applied indiscriminately to those 
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half-Mohammedan coast natives, who are for the most part Slaves of the hybrid Arabs 
of Zanzibar and East Africa. Like all African travellers, I had full opportunity of 
understanding these curious people. 

They are pure savages, domesticated by the Arabs for the purpose of carrying 
loads, and, in their one particular line, they surpass all other natives except the 
Wanyamwesi. 

Their faults, in number and enormity, can only be understood by those who have 
had the misfortune to experience them practically ; but it is impossible not to like 
them, and even to grow really fond of them, after one begins to understand what 
children they really are. They have been brought up with the hippo-hide whip, and, 
unfortunately, cannot be managed even now without its use; the Arabs have 
managed to destroy almost all the moral nature they ever possessed, and any attempt 
to Christianise them is almost impossible. 


CoRRUPTED BY ARABS. 


They have scarcely any idea of honesty, and none of truth. They are hopelessly 
corrupted, both physically and morally, by Arab teaching and example. Yet, in spite 
of all these failings, one likes them; one trusts with perfect reliance in their pluck 
and endurance, and certainly it is to them that the real credit of European travelling 
is due; the strength of the “ Bwana” lies really in sitting still (I mean figuratively, 
not literally), for no natives are so docile and easily managed as these clumsy, strong, 
and good-natured children. 


MASTER TAKES Most oF A SLAVE’s WAGES. 


Their life is, as a rule, very hard and short. Born of some Slave girl taken in 
the interior, and brought up in the unspeakable corruption of a Mohammedan 
household, they are, as children, used as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
When the master thinks it advisable that a porter should go on a caravan journey he 
is sent to one of the company’s headmen, who, for the sum of two rupees, will take 
him to the Transport Office and swear that he knows him well, and that he has been 
several journeys under his control. (I am speaking of things as they were when I 
ieft Mombasa in 1893.) His name is written down, and he receives three months’ 
pay in advance, with which he goes on the spree, and remains probably drunk till it 
is finished. His master receives three rupees a month out of his wages during the 
whole time that he is away. If he does not die of illness and starvation on the road, 
he will turn up after, say, three years, to obtain his wages, which may not amount to 
more than 200 rupees (about £10) for this hard and wearisome work. 

The master will be waiting in the company’s office to grab as much of his wages 
as he can, but he manages to get a certain amount, and remains drunk till it is over. 

With a few who are free men, the Hindu money-lender replaces the master. It 
will be easily gathered from this that the number of Suahilis is rapidly falling off. 
The women are simply prostitutes, and rarely produce children, while the work of 
carrying loads is so hard that every expedition means the death of some of the 
porters. 

Here we have the strongest arguments in favour of the long-talked of 
railway to the Victoria~-Nyanza, in order that this wretched porterage system 
may be dispensed with. And may we not say that every delay in pro- 
claiming abolition of Slavery in the British possessions of Zanzibar and 
Pemba amounts to a national crime? 
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Morocco. 


THE following correspondence has taken place between the BritisH AND 
ForeiGN AntTI-SLAVERY Society and the Foreign Office with respect to 
the British Mission to the Court of Morocco :— 


55, New Broap Street, Lonnon, E.C., 
9th March, 1896. 


To THE RicgHT HoNouRABLE THE Margulis oF Satissury, K.G., 
Her Mayjgsty’s. PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp,—The Committee of the BririsH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SocigetTy having heard that Sir ARTHUR Nicorson, Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative in Morocco, is about to proceed to the Moorish Court, consider that 
the opportunity should not be lost of impressing upon the SuLTAN the 
desirability of taking steps for the abolition of the Slave-trade in Morocco, 
and for the closing of the Slave markets in the towns of that country. 

The Committee would remind your Lordship that some years ago, when 
a Deputation from their body visited Morocco, Sir Joun Hay used his great 
influence with the SULTAN to put a stop to the open sale of Slaves in the 
streets of all seaport towns, a measure which has been, more or less, in force 
since that date, though latterly there has been reason to believe that in some 
of the more Southern ports Slaves are still bought and sold openly. 

I am therefore desired to call your Lordship’s attention to a statement 
upon this subject in an editorial article of the d/-moghreb-al-aksa (published 
at Tangier) of 8th February, 1896, as follows :— 


‘« Slave-dealing, tvranny, and oppression to death form the rule of this 
unfortunate country. 


“Twelve years ago, owing to the repeated endeavours of the ANTI- 
SLavery Society, public sales of Slaves at Tangier and the Coast ports were 
repressed. But practically, with the exception of Tangier, public sales are 
going on without restriction all over the Empire, and Slave-dealing is almost 
unchanged. Unfortunately, sales are heard of at one place or another every 
now and then, and even here, at the residence of the Representatives of the 
Christian Nations, the nefarious trade is carried on privately. 

“At the moment it seems that Alkazar Kebir in our neighbourhood is 
becoming an active market, and that several sales have taken place there 
during the last few weeks. La Crontca says that Sip THami Estaw1, the 
United States Consular Agent at that place, bought a young and very fine 
negress, and to get her out of Slavery gave her full liberty by notarial docu- 
ments, and that he was endeavouring to purchase a mixed breed boy for the 
same purpose. While fully appreciating the good wishes and noble action of 
Sip Estawi, we are of opinion that paying for a Slave is nothing more nor 
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less than encouraging the trade which will keep the human flesh traffic alive, 
and the horrors of the journey of these poor girls and boys across the hot 
sands from the Soudan to Morocco, will be thus allowed to persist unchecked. 
To follow the good course long adopted by the British ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, all possible restriction should be opposed to public or private sales, 
while the evil is not definitely stricken at the root in this country, until the 
shameful traffic, as well as the tyrannic oppression ruling white men in our 
midst, are extirpated for ever.” 

I might also inform your Lordship that during a visit to Morocco early in 
1892,I found a report current that the SuLTAN had given a verbal promise to 
the late Sir W. Kirpy GREEN that he would take steps to close all the Slave 
markets in the Interior. The lamented death of Her Majesty’s Representative 
would appear to have put a stop to any such good work being carried out. 

Since that time no official steps would appear to have been taken to urge 
upon the SuLTan the importance of putting a stop to the cruel and infamous 
Slave-trade which is still carried on between the Western Soudan and Morocco ; 
whilst the Committee cannot but feel anxious lest the late acquisition of further 
territory to the south of Morocco by the SuLTAN, with the assistance of Her 
Majesty’s Government, will greatly tend to facilitate the importation of Slaves 
into that empire. 

The Committee would, therefore, ask that the attention of Sir ARTHUR 
Nicotson should be specially directed to obtaining from the SuLTAN a 
Treaty for the suppression of the Slave-trade, and for making illegal the 
buying and Selling of Slaves, as has been done in Egypt. 


I have the honour to be your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


ForEIGN OFFICE, 
March 14th, 1896. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Marouis oF Satispury to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the gth inst., requesting, on behalf of the Committee 
of the BririsH AND ForeIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, that Her Majesty’s 
Minister in Morocco might be instructed to endeavour to obtain from the 
SULTAN a Treaty for the suppression of the Slave-trade in his dominions. 

I am to state that his Lordship will not fail to instruct Sir A. NicoLson 
to bear the subject in mind, and to take any favourable opportunity of acting 
on the instructions given to his prede:essors in Morocco. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
T. H. SANDERSON. 
THE SECRETARY, 
BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


55, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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Slavery in Fiji. 
The Editor of the “ ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER.” 

Dear Sir,—I lived in Fiji from 1876 to 1886, and learnt to love the natives for 
their simple and kindly habits. Owing to the unjust and cruel manner in which they 
are made to work against their wish, I have been trying for many years to lighten 
their burdens, but every one seems to think I am actuated by malice against the 
Government, and I have not been able to do them any good. I wrote a letter to the 
Times about ten days ago, on Mr. HoGan’s question to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN re “the 
flogging of natives in Fiji,” but it was not inserted ; and it seems as though everyone 
was leagued together against the poor Fijians. However,I trust I shall be more 
fortunate in appealing to you. 

Within the last few months the following scandalous case has come to light :— 
Several hundred natives have been made to work by the Government on a tobacco 
company’s plantation for six months without pay and without food. At the end of 
that time, as the rain and insects had destroyed the first crop of tobacco, the natives, 
seeing no result from their labour, objected to continue working on such terms, and 
wished to return to their own homes. For this they were flogged by consent of the 
stipendiary magistrate. 

A West Indian Slave was occasionally flogged by his owner, but he was always 
supplied with nourishing food ; a Fijian is flogged, but no food is given him. The 
difference therefore between a personal chattel and a free British subject is considerably 
in favour of the former. These hundreds of men have been compelled to leave their 
own homes and their wives and families, and neglect their own food planting by order of 
the Government, and to “sponge” on the natives living close to the tobacco company’s 
plantation. They have eaten up all the food in the district, and there must be a 
scarcity by and bye. Native Wesleyan missionaries were amongst the men who were 
flogged. This, however, is only one of my complaints. 

Another is, that, as the cocoanut is the chief article in which the taxes are paid, 
the cocoanut is “tabu’d” for nearly all the year round, and natives are unable to 
make cocoanut oil, which is a necessity of their daily life. Within the last three 
months I received a letter from a retired Government servant, a German, who has 
lived in Fiji for thirty-five years, in which the following paragraph occurs :— 

‘“‘ The act of the Government to tabu the cocoanut is the most cruel murdering 
system a fiend ever could have devised. To deprive a Fijian of his cocoanut oil is 
simply exposing him toa nightly attack of mosquitoes—a torturing system which 
always leads to irritation of the nervous system, and ultimately to sores.” 

Another correspondent informs me that the disease called “tokalau” (ringworm) 
is spreading rapidly all over Fiji, because the people are unable to get money to buy 
the ointment to cure it. “In some villages every man, woman, and child is covered 
with it, and babies are born with it.” 

The death rate is far greater than the birth rate, and yet the natives have a far 
larger sum to pay in taxes than formerly. 

I have a great mass of documentary evidence to support all charges, and I shall 
be very pleased to produce it to anyone. I hope you will take an interest in the 
Slaves of Her Majesty in Fiji, and allow me to produce it to you. 

Believe me, 
Yours very faithfully, 
WM. FILLINGHAM PARR. 
St. JaMEs’s LopGE, ADDISCOMBE, 30th March, 1896. 
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The Fndian Government Continues Slavery in Chitral. 


THE correspondence relating to the occupation of Chitral, just issued, con- 
tains a letter from the Secretary to the Government of India to Sir GzorGE 
Ropertson, dated Simla, August 17th, 1895, from which we make the 
following extract. This paragraph shows that in India, as in Africa, the 
action of the British authorities as to Slavery has been a retrograde one, and 
a degradation of that high moral policy which for many years has been the 
glory of the British nation. 
[EXxTRACT. ] 
The desirability of abolishing traffic in Slaves is a matter to which the Govern 


ment of India attach much importance, and they have lately interested themselves, 


with some success, in procuring the release of natives of Kashmir and her depen- 
dencies, including Chitralis who are held in bondage in Chinese Turkistan. It is in 
accordance, therefore, with the general policy of the Government of India that in 
Chitral, also, all buying and selling of Slaves, whether for disposal in the country, or 
with the intention of sending them abroad, should be absolutely prohibited. It is, 
indeed, impossible that any form of compulsory servitude should be formally recog- 
nised ; but it has been often held to be impolitic, especially when there is no 
intention of assuming the direct administration of the country, to interfere too 
rigorously and too soon with domestic institutions sanctioned by custom and religion, 
even if a condition of bondage attaching to household servants and field labourers is 
involved. Bondsmen such as these have so long been regarded in Chitral as con- 
stituting a valuable form of property that it may not be advisable to move at once in 
the direction of freeing them from the status in which they have been born and 
brought up. These are the views which the Government of India wish you to bear 
in mind in connection with this question ; in the present Darbar all that is necessary 
is that you should proclaim the illegality of buying and selling Slaves. 





H Slave’s Remarkable Career. 


Reuter’s Agency publishes a long communication from their representative 
in Tripoli (Barbary), from which we give the following extract :— 





TRIPOLI (BARBARY), April 12th. 

Hapj ARFAN, one of the largest caravan traders between Tripoli and Bornu, who 
has just arrived here from the interior, has given the following account concerning 
the career of RaBaH, formerly the Slave of ZoBFHR Pacua, in Central Africa, south 
of Tripoli :— 

“T left Tripoli for Bornu about five years ago, with a caravan of merchandise, and 
arrived at Kuka, the then capital, where I stayed about two years, trading peacefully 
under the rule of AHsEM, the Sultan of Bornu, until the approach of RaBau, the 
Slave of ZoBEHR PacHa. When Rabau separated from ZoBEHR Pacua in Darfur he 
went to Cuti, south of Wadai, about twenty-five days’ journey from Darfur. The 
Sultan of Cuti, named SENussI, submitted, and became the vassal of RABAH, who 
married one of the Sultan’s daughters, and gave another to hisson. Shortly after- 
wards M. CRaAMPEL, the French explorer, arrived with his followers, and was made 
prisoner, and all his goods seized. SrNussi presented them all to RaBAH, together 
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with 150 Martini rifles, which M. CrAMPEL had with him. M,. Cramprt and many 
of his men died of fever, and only six remained, who were employed by RABaH in 
his army. RaABAH remained two years in Cuti, from whence he went to Baghirmi, 
which, after five months’ fighting, he subjugated, compelling the Sultan, GawRANGa, 
to flee the kingdom. Near the frontier of Baghirmi he met a party of the people of 
Bornu, who, discontented with AHsEm’s rule, invited him to invade their country. 
This RaBau did, and crossed the frontier towards Logun. Arriving at Logun he 
invited the Sultan, Satan, to a conference, seized him and put him in irons, and 
entered the town (a walled one) without resistance. He made Logun his head- 
quarters, and advanced towards Kuka with 2,000 men. On hearing of his approach, 
AHSEM sent his general, MOHAMED TAHER, against him, with 12,000 men. They 
fought at Jillay, a place between Logun and Kuka. TAHER attacked Ragan, and was 
defeated with great loss of life. AHsEm then assembled another army of 50,000 men, 
and met RaBaH at a place between Jillay and Kuka. This time RaBan attacked, and 
the battle, which lasted from 3 p.m. to sunset, resulted in AHsEm’s defeat. AHSEM 
fell back upon Kuka, followed by RaBau, who, however, halted at N’Gournu, two 
hours distance from Kuka, and challenged AHsEmM by letter to fight him on the next 
day near Kuka. AHnsEM on receipt of the challenge fled to the westward from Kuka 
with his followers and several of the Tripolitan merchants. I, however, with other 
Tripoli traders, remained at Kuka, which RaBau entered unopposed on the following 
morning. 

“ After twenty days RaBaH ordered all the Kuka people, including the Tripoli 
merchants, with myself, and our goods, to follow him to Dekwa, which he made his 
capital, and where he now is. Some time after our arrival at Dekwa, news came that 
Ausem had been deposed at Gaidem, and his nephew, Kiart, son of BuBakkar, 
AHSEw’s brother, proclaimed in his stead. Two months afterwards, Krai, intercepting 
a letter written by AHSEM to RaBAH, asking the latter to reinstate him as Sultan, sent 
a party of men to murder his uncle. Eight months later, RaBan, hearing of K1ari's 
advance to Duchi, with 50,000 men, left his chief, Abu BuKER, in command at Dekwa, 
and advanced against Krari with 9,000 men. KARI on arriving at Duchi found 
RaBaH already encamped there. He attacked him and dispersed his force, making 
prisoners RaBan’s family, with his followers, and capturing his stores and treasure. 
Rasau escaped. K1ar1 was wounded in the face, and at night fell back some distance 
and awaited events. RaBauH rallied his men, and attacked Kiar next morning, and 
after a battle of five hours’ duration, defeated and took him prisoner, and recovered 
his family, followers, and treasure. K1arI was beheaded two days after. RaBAH then 
returned to Dekwa with all his prisoners. In this battle, at Duchi, Kart, as Sultan, 
not being supposed to enter the fight, put one of his Slaves in his stead, clad in the 
Sultan’s robes, and himself led his men into battle, showing great courage. Shortly 
after my arrival at Dekwa, through the malice of a discharged servant, RABAH accused 
me of having in my possession gold dust which had belonged to AuseEm’s Vizir. I 
told him I had bought it at Kuka from Captain MonreIL, the French explorer, who 
went from Senegal to Tripoli. He said he would believe a liar, but not me, and that 
as I was a Slave, all my possessions were his. I defied his power, and he seized all 
my goods. He kept me in chains for eight days, and would have beheaded me if my 
friend Et H’pirt, of Tripoli, had not appeased him. The losses of the Tripoli traders 
in Bornu amounted to absat 500,000 dollars, 52 of them perished by the sword or by 
illness, and after passing 21 months at Dekwa I at last got RaBan’s consent to leave, 
which I did on the Ashoma Moharenm, the roth, last year (3rd July, 1895), and came 
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home to Tripoli, via Kanu, Zinder, Tibboo, Kawar, and Murzouk, taking nine months 
todothe journey. Ten days after leaving Dekwa I arrived at Masou, a place between 
Bornu and Soudan, where I found seventy Slave-porters with burdens for RABAH» 
containing, some said powder, others cotton goods. One of the Slaves told me he 
had been sent by ZoBEHR PacHa. I asked the chief, ScHRIEFF ABDALLAH, and was 
informed that they had come to Hibba by steamer by the west coast. I told him 
how I had been treated by Razau, that I being a Turk he had no right to treat me so, 
as the Turks had behaved well to ZopeHR PacHa when he was imprisoned, and had 
allowed him a yearly pension. I asked him ‘ Why, if RaBAH is so bad, do you go to 
him?’ He answered, ‘If what you say is true, I fear to go.’ I believed SCHRIEFF 
ABDALLAH to be an emissary of ZOBEHR Pacua, and the bearer of letters from him to 
Rapau. All the people thought so too, and also that ZoBEHR PacHa counselled 
RaBaH to abandon the Dervishes’ cause and remain under his orders. We met at 
Masau an English explorer coming from Zinder, and spoke with him and questioned 
him. He said, ‘You will knowall about me in a year’s time, my people are Yko.’ 
This Englishman gave a letter to one of the Tripoli traders, AHMET ZammIT, to be 
delivered at Tripoli, but this Zammir has not yet arrived. Regarding RaBau, he is a 
tall, spare negro, between 65 and 70, of simple tastes, and dresses like one of the 
Dervishes, whose cause he espouses, telling everyone to believe in nobody but the 
Maupi. 

“Kuka is now deserted, and Dekwa has become the capital of Bornu. RaBaH 
has three sons, The two eldest, FARDALLA and MOHAMED NYEBBA, are in the army ; 
the third is a child. He has one daughter, married to MAALEM KuHayaroo, a Fellati. 
His intention is to conquer Kanu and Binder. He has 2,000 cavalry, but little am- 
munition ; his troops are not paid, but live by plunder. All ivory, ostrich feathers, 
and gold dust belong by right to RaABAH, prisoners and Slaves are divided among the 
troops, who are drilled like Europeans, and are reviewed every Monday and Friday 
by himself. I saw five girls, about eight years of age, sold for a Maria THERESA dollar. 
Those of 15 to 16 years fetch six dollars each. I once saw two boys and two girls, 
prisoners who had escaped and been recaptured, killed, cut up, roasted and eaten by the 
soldiers. Drunkenness is very common, both among men and women, They drink a 
beverage called kafouli, prepared from a grain called k’sup, of which large quantities 
are to be found in the land. Agriculture under RaBaH’s sway is entirely abandoned, 
and I am of opinion that RaBaH will have to quit Bornu soon in search of food, and 
will go probably to the Soudan. The stores of k’sup, upon which he and his followers 
have hitherto subsisted, are nearly exhausted. He has no relations with SHemu EL 
SenussI, at Kufra, or with the SULTAN oF WaDaAI, who decline all communication with 
him. He interferes no more with Baghirme, the Sultan of which, GAWRANGA, has 
returned to his kingdom. Rasan’s wealth is put down at half-a-million of dollars, 
equally divided between Dekwa and Logun. He has, besides his wife, 700 concubines. 
He sends his own caravans of ivory, feathers, and natron, to Hibba and Adamawa, and 
they bring him back powder, guns, and goods. Hibba is an English place, and a 
steamer goes thence to Adamawa. He sends his goods to Adamawa via Mandova, 
and to Hibba via Buchi. He has no cannon. If an expedition were organised against 
Rasa I would willingly take part in it, as he is most unjust and has ruined Bornu. 
Two thousand five hundred troops advancing from Hibba, thirty days from Bornu, and 
twelve days from Adamawa, could easily overthrow him. He is detested and feared 
in the countries beyond his sway, by the people of which he is regarded as an adven- 
turer and a revolutionist.” 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE IN 
BRITISH AFRICA. 


THE above heading may appear to many of our readers a misnomer, seeing 
that England long ago abolished Slavery in all her possessions ; nevertheless, 
the fact remains that large portions of territory in Africa, acquired since the 
great abolition era of 1834, and now held under the name of British Protec- 
torates in British spheres of influence, are, in many cases, densely peopled 
with Slaves, and, in many of them, as all who read carefully the Amti-Slavery 
Reporter must know, a brisk Slave-trade still exists, the latter, of course, 
always continuing so long as Slavery is acknowledged as an institution. 


People must be perfectly weary of hearing the names of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, and being told that in those two islands alone a quarter-of-a-million 
of Slaves are still held in bondage under the British flag. The late Govern- 
ment, shortly before the change of Ministry, pledged itself to the abolition 
of the status of Slavery in the Sultanate of Zanzibar, which pledge has been 
repeated by the present holders of Office. The debate which took place upon 
this question in the House of Commons on March 27th, at the instance of 
Mr. JosEpH ALBERT PEASE, M.P., representing the BririsH AND ForREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY Socigty, will be read with interest by all who have studied 
this African question, and we, therefore, publish a fuller report of this 
memorable debate than has yet appeared in any single daily paper. 

In view of the definite promise given by the Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs that the English Consul-General should return to 
Zanzibar, in the autumn, with instructions to abolish Slavery, as well as in 
the island of Pemba, Mr. Pease withdrew his amendment for the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £200. 

The postponement of this important matter until Her Maysgsty's 
REPRESENTATIVE in Zanzibar has come home for his holiday, and returned, 
is an excuse for postponement which will hardly commend itself to public 
opinion. 

Following the Debate will be found a report of the trial of a Pemba Arab 
for atrocious torture of a Slave, which exceeds anything that LEGREE, or any 
other of Mrs. Srowe’s famous Slave-owners, ever committed. 

One naturally inquires how many similar outrages took place before our 
Commissioner let the light into the hitherto almost hermetically-sealed island 
of Pemba. 
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Parliamentary. 
SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


House or Commons, March 27th, 1896. 


Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northumberland, Tyneside) moved to reduce the vote 
by £200 in order to concentrate the attention of the Committee to the policy of the 
Government on the East Coast of Africa in relation to their treaty obligations and 
the question of Slavery, and to give the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
an opportunity to make his promised statement on the subject. He should lay certain 
facts before the Committee which should weigh with members if the statement made 
failed to disclose the adoption of a satisfactory policy by the Government in relation 
to the termination of the Slave-trade in our East African protectorates in fulfilment 
of our treaty obligations ; at the same time, he hoped that the statement which would 
be made on behalf of the Government would be so satisfactory that it would not be 
necessary to divide the Committee on his motion, He was glad to see that steps 
aiming at the abolition of Slavery were being taken in Nyassaland and Egypt, and he 
wished to see a similar policy adopted in relation to the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
and on the mainland. According to Sir Joun Kirk, the number of Slaves on those 
islands had been trebled during the last ten or twelve years, and that fact was to some 
extent to be attributed to the absence of a continuity of the nation’s traditional Anti- 
Slavery policy on the part of the present and two previous Governments. In face of 
the fact that promises were made in March last by the late Government, and in 
August last by the present Government, that measures would be taken for the speedy 
termination of Slavery in some of our protectorates, a disgraceful state of things 
existed, and he should await the statement of the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
with much interest. ‘Though no census of the number of Slaves was available, it was 
estimated that no fewer than from 144,000 to 266,000 Slaves were worked upon the 
plantations of the two islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and as the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR 
was under our control, and as his advisers were British officers, it was not too much 
to say that those Slaves were detained under the Protectorate of the British Govern- 
ment. Moreover, those Slaves, or at least many thousands of them, were detained 
illegally in defiance of the decree passed on June 5, 1873, which made it unlawful 


to introduce new Slaves into the islands, and other decrees which prevented inheri- 


tance of certain Slaves born in bondage. The life of a Slave was very short and fresh 
supplies had to be obtained, so that nearly the whole of this Slave population had been 
illegally smuggled into the island in contravention of the decrees and was now detained 
illegally, and was so detained under the British Flag. The further disgrace attached to 
us that while the Arabs nominally owned the Slaves, yet the Arabs were financed by 
British subjects. There was this further anomaly, that while the plantation 
Slavery was allowed to exist on the islands, encouragement was given to create 
Slaves on the mainland to fill vacancies, and thus we were promoting with one 
hand that for which we were spending large sums of money to prevent on 
the other. Two methods had been suggested for dealing with the difficulty. 
One was that the legal status of Slavery should be abolished ; that the Moham- 
medan law which prevailed under the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR should be amended 
by the introduction of certain sections of the Indian Code, thus giving a legal 
and recognised position to the Slaves, and preventing the exercise of physical 
cruelty by the masters. The second method was emancipation. By the first method 
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they might abolish the recognition of property by one man in the person of another, 
and might prepare for it peacefully and without revolution. It might be imprudent 
to adopt a course of emancipation at once or suddenly, but it might be safely carried 
Out with a proper period of notice ; and, whatever steps in this direction it was the 
intention of the Government to take, he desired to know in what way they would 
make their intentions known to the Slaves. There should be ample publicity given. 
He believed sincerely that, if Slavery were abolished in the islands referred to, free 
labour would be speedily attracted, and that, as in Cuba and many of the Southern 
States of America, the free labour under such conditions would be greater and more 
efficient and productive. If, during a period of transition, it was found necessary to 
introduce coolie labour, those coolies should be introduced under conditions that 
would protect them from the abuses and cruelties which had been exercised under 
similar circumstances previously. But he contended that no question of labour 
difficulty should induce the House to hesitate about adopting a policy of liberation. 
That the Slaves were subjected to great cruelty there could be no doubt, recent 
reports from our own Consuls at Zanzibar proved it. But he would appeal to the 
‘Government on the question, not so much on account of the Slaves at present exist- 
ing, as in favour of an alteration of the system, so that the demand for new Slaves 
might be prevented in those islands and in the interior of Equatorial Africa. It was 
computed that no fewer than eight or nine lives were sacrificed in order to bring one 
marketable Slave down to the coast. Cameron had estimated that two millions of lives 
were annually sacrificed by the Slave trade, and a Special Commissioner of the BRiTIsH 
AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, who visited this part of Africa last summer, had 
Stated that 24,000 lives were sacrificed every year by the Arabs, in order to supply 
the Slaves on the plantations of the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. He contended 
that England should have no lot or part, directly or indirectly, in such a hideous 
traffic. The view was sometimes put forward that if the trade was to be destroyed it 
must be destroyed at its source in the interior ; but his view of dealing with the evil 
was that we should also do what was possible to destroy the demand for Slaves on 
the coast, and thus to deprive the Arab of all inducement to follow his abominable 
calling. On economical grounds, he thought a policy of emancipation would be 


justified. At least half the cost of the station would be saved if the necessity for 


trying to intercept the contraband traffic in Slaves were removed. The expense and 
efforts of Her Majesty’s ships in those waters were now practically thrown away, 
The work performed by the war vessels stationed in those waters attempting to 
intercept Slaves was little better than a farce, as the Arabs carefully threw overboard, 
with a stone attached to their necks, the Slaves conveyed in any suspected dhow 
which might be pursued. Thus, when the bluejackets overtook a dhow, no trace or 
evidence existed of the offence which the Arabs might have been intending to 
commit. And thus by murder the less heinous offence was concealed, and the Arabs 
escaped free. Moreover, the lessons taught the Arabs by our present policy were 
demoralising ; not only through the Slave trade itself, but they were taught to dis- 
believe in British sincerity, for they perceived that while we professed to oppose and 
abhor Slavery, we took advantage of Slave labour to coal our ships, engaged Slaves 
as porters in Government operations, and permitted revenue to be derived from 
Slave labour. He did not dispute the fact that there must be some difficulties to 
contend with whenever there was a change of policy, but he did not believe, in the 
present case, that these difficulties would be diminished by postponing the change. 
He deplored the fact that there was a lack of co-operation on the part of the Consul 
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Patliamentary. 
SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


House OF Commons, March 27th, 1896. 


Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northumberland, Tyneside) moved to reduce the vote 
by £200 in order to concentrate the attention of the Committee to the policy of the 
Government on the East Coast of Africa in relation to their treaty obligations and 
the question of Slavery, and to give the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
an opportunity to make his promised statement on the subject. He should lay certain 
facts before the Committee which should weigh with members if the statement made 
failed to disclose the adoption of a satisfactory policy by the Government in relation 
to the termination of the Slave-trade in our East African protectorates in fulfilment 
of our treaty obligations ; at the same time, he hoped that the statement which would 
be made on behalf of the Government would be so satisfactory that it would not be 
necessary to divide the Committee on his motion. He was glad to see that steps 
aiming at the abolition of Slavery were being taken in Nyassaland and Egypt, and he 
wished to see a similar policy adopted in relation to the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
and on the mainland. According to Sir Jon Kirk, the number of Slaves on those 
islands had been trebled during the last ten or twelve years, and that fact was to some 
extent to be attributed to the absence of a continuity of the nation’s traditional Anti- 
Slavery policy on the part of the present and two previous Governments. In face of 
the fact that promises were made in March last by the late Government, and in 
August last by the present Government, that measures would be taken for the speedy 
termination of Slavery in some of our protectorates, a disgraceful state of things 
existed, and he should await the statement of the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
with much interest. Though no census of the number of Slaves was available, it was 
estimated that no fewer than from 144,000 to 266,000 Slaves were worked upon the 
plantations of the two islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and as the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR 
was under our control, and as his advisers were British officers, it was not too much 
to say that those Slaves were detained under the Protectorate of the British Govern- 
ment. Moreover, those Slaves, or at least many thousands of them, were detained 
illegally in defiance of the decree passed on June 5, 1873, which made it unlawful 


to introduce new Slaves into the islands, and other decrees which prevented inheri- 


tance of certain Slaves born in bondage. The life of a Slave was very short and fresh 
supplies had to be obtained, so that nearly the whole of this Slave population had been 
illegally smuggled into the island in contravention of the decrees and was now detained 
illegally, and was so detained under the British Flag. The further disgrace attached to 
us that while the Arabs nominally owned the Slaves, yet the Arabs were financed by 
British subjects. There was this further anomaly, that while the plantation 
Slavery was allowed to exist on the islands, encouragement was given to create 
Slaves on the mainland to fill vacancies, and thus we were promoting with one 
hand that for which we were spending large sums of money to prevent on 
the other. Two methods had been suggested for dealing with the difficulty. 
One was that the legal status of Slavery should be abolished ; that the Moham- 
medan law which prevailed under the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR should be amended 
by the introduction of certain sections of the Indian Code, thus giving a legal 
and recognised position to the Slaves, and preventing the exercise of physical 
cruelty by the masters. The second method was emancipation. By the first method 
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they might abolish the recognition of property by one man in the person of another, 
and might prepare for it peacefully and without revolution. It might be imprudent 
to adopt a course of emancipation at once or suddenly, but it might be safely carried 
Out with a proper period of notice ; and, whatever steps in this direction it was the 
intention of the Government to take, he desired to know in what way they would 
make their intentions known to the Slaves. There should be ample publicity given. 
He believed sincerely that, if Slavery were abolished in the islands referred to, free 
labour would be speedily attracted, and that, as in Cuba and many of the Southern 
States of America, the free labour under such conditions would be greater and more 
efficient and productive. If, during a period of transition, it was found necessary to 
introduce coolie labour, those coolies should be introduced under conditions that 
would protect them from the abuses and cruelties which had been exercised under 
similar circumstances previously. But he contended that no question of labour 
difficulty should induce the House to hesitate about adopting a policy of liberation. 
That the Slaves were subjected to great cruelty there could be no doubt, recent 
reports from our own Consuls at Zanzibar proved it. But he would appeal to the 
Government on the question, not so much on account of the Slaves at present exist- 
ing, as in favour of an alteration of the system, so that the demand for new Slaves 
might be prevented in those islands and in the interior of Equatorial Africa. It was 
computed that no fewer than eight or nine lives were sacrificed in order to bring one 
marketable Slave down to the coast. Cameron had estimated that two millions of lives 
were annually sacrificed by the Slave trade, and a Special Commissioner of the BRriTIsH 
AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, who visited this part of Africa last summer, had 
stated that 24,000 lives were sacrificed every year by the Arabs, in order to supply 
the Slaves on the plantations of the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. He contended 
that England should have no lot or part, directly or indirectly, in such a hideous 
traffic. The view was sometimes put forward that if the trade was to be destroyed it 
must be destroyed at its source in the interior ; but his view of dealing with the evil 
was that we should also do what was possible to destroy the demand for Slaves on 
the coast, and thus to deprive the Arab of all inducement to follow his abominable 
calling. On economical grounds, he thought a policy of emancipation would be 


justified. At least half the cost of the station would be saved if the necessity for 


trying to intercept the contraband traffic in Slaves were removed. The expense and 
efforts of Her Majesty’s ships in those waters were now practically thrown away, 
The work performed by the war vessels stationed in those waters attempting to 
intercept Slaves was little better than a farce, as the Arabs carefully threw overboard, 
with a stone attached to their necks, the Slaves conveyed in any suspected dhow 
which might be pursued. Thus, when the bluejackets overtook a dhow, no trace or 
evidence existed of the offence which the Arabs might have been intending to 
commit. And thus by murder the less heinous offence was concealed, and the Arabs 
escaped free. Moreover, the lessons taught the Arabs by our present policy were 
demoralising ; not only through the Slave trade itself, but they were taught to dis- 
believe in British sincerity, for they perceived that while we professed to oppose and 
abhor Slavery, we took advantage of Slave labour to coal our ships, engaged Slaves 
as porters in Government operations, and permitted revenue to be derived from 
Slave labour. He did not dispute the fact that there must be some difficulties to 
contend with whenever there was a change of policy, but he did not believe, in the 
present case, that these difficulties would be diminished by postponing the change. 
He deplored the fact that there was a lack of co-operation on the part of the Consul 
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General and Sir Lroyp MarHews at Zanzibar with the efforts of those who were 
pursujng the Anti-Slavery policy. He believed that those gentlemen had been 
influenced by their surroundings against their better judgment. The Sutran was 
himself the chief offender, for he owned 30,000 Slaves. Sir JoHN Kirk, Consul 
SMITH, Sir GERALD Porrat, and Sir Evan Smiru had all advocated immediate action, 
and he trusted that the Government would adopt the policy which they recom- 
mended. There was no justification, as far as he knew, for the delay of nine months 
that had taken place since the Government’s attainment of office. Action ought to 
be taken at once ; and the legal status of Slavery ought to be abolished throughout 
the Protectorate, and Courts established, so that Slaves might be able to obtain 
redress. If in connection with this matter we could clean our own hands, we should 
set a valuable example to the other Powers who were signatories of the Brussels Act. 


In conclusion, he asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to reply, if 


he could, to the following questions :—(1) What steps the Government were taking to 
fulfil their pledge to liberate the Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba? (2) Whether it was 
intended to issue any proclamation in regard to the Agreement entcred into on 
March 18th, 1891, between Her Majesty’s Consul, the Administrator of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, the SULTAN oF ZANzIBAR, and the Chiefs of Witu, by 
which Slavery would be abolished finally and absolutely on the 24th May, 1896, in 
the Province of Witu? (3) What steps the Government were going to take to 
enforce the Decree of 15th January, 1876, by which Slavery was abolished in the 
Kismayu district of the SuLran ; and whether in the interior the Decree of May ist, 
1890, which recognised all the tribes to be free people, would be enforced? (4) 
Whether papers could be laid on the table of the House which would bring the 
correspondence up to date? (5) Whether the Government proposed to repeal the 
secret Treaty of 23rd August, 1890, which was a disgrace to our control, as it 
directed a master to punish a fugitive Slave? (6) What steps would be taken 
to publish by proclamation or otherwise the regulations which the Government 
proposed to enforce, so that all Slaves might realise the liberty and rights proposed 
to be conferred? (7) Whether courts and a police force would be established to 
secure for plantation and other labourers full redress against cruelty, neglect, or ill- 
treatment, or forcible detention? What compensation (if any) it was proposed to 
give to plantation owners? He did not believe himself that any compensation was 
necessary, and at any rate, it ought to be restricted to those who could prove a legal 
right to the possession of particular individuals. Certainly the merits of the case and 
justice warranted nothing more. His last question was whether the Government 
could see their way to reform and consolidate the administration of our East African 
Protectorate? There were at present five different administrations there under the 
control of the Foreign Office. He was of opinion that they ought to be consolidated 
and managed under the Colonial Department. That would secure greater economy, 
efficiency, and uniformity. He begged to move the Amendment standing in his 
name :—“ That the Item, Class 2, Vote 5 (Foreign Office), be reduced by £200.” 

Mr. CURZON.—I will endeavour to answer the various questions which the hon. 
member has put to me as far as the materials at my disposalallow. He inquires about 
the state of affairs inthe interior parts of the protectorate. Atno time has the status of 
Slavery been recognised by us, nor is it the intention of the Government to recognise it 
in the countries that have come under our protectorate. The hon. member asks us for 
papers and correspondence. We propose ata very early date to lay upon the table 
the despatches that we have received since the last papers were presented to the 
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House. They will carry the history of events up to the present time, and they form 
to a large extent the foundation of my remarks to-night. The hon. member has 
invited me to make the promised statement with reference to the policy of the 
Government, and I will therefore take up this case at the point mentioned by him— 
at the point, that is to say, when this House received what he described as the satisfac- 
tory promise made in the debate of last August. It is quite true that upon that occasion 
my right hon. friend the leader of the House did repeat the assurance which had been 
given by our predecessors in office as to the abolition at as early a date as possible of the 
legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. During the Parliamentary recess we have 
been very busily occupied in discussing the circumstances and in considering the 
machinery that should be applied for the purpose, and I had hoped to be in a position 
to make a statement on this subject at the opening of this Session. But hon. members 
may remember that towards the latter part of last year an insurrectionary movement 
broke out upon the mainland north of the island of Zanzibar, which movement at the be- 
ginning of this year attained somewhat grave and serious dimensions. One or two 
important chiefs were drawn into the rebellion, and the troops of the protectorate on 
the spot were not capable of dealingwith it satisfactorily. The dissatisfaction spread 
over a considerable area, and we had to send to India for a Sikh regiment to compose 
this difficulty. Hon. members may quite properly ask, “ To what cause has this move- 
ment on the mainland been due?” and I will endeavour to satisfy them. I believe 
it to have been in the first place the inevitable consequent of the taking over by the 
Government of the British protectorate in East Africa. It will be understood that the 
British Government, with its tremendous forces and with its far-reaching administration, 
is a more formidable body than the company which preceded it, and it is the case 
that some of the big chiefs near the coast seemed to have thought that their indepen- 
dence would be compromised and that they would be likely to suffer greater 
interference under the new régime of the central authority than they suffered under 
the former state of things. Then in Mohammedan countries there are always 
smouldering certain sparks of religious feeling and fanaticism which it is easy to fan 
into a flame, as has been done in this case. In the third place, anticipations respecting 
the legislation which has been foreshadowed and promised in this House have had a very 
serious effect upon the minds of some of the chiefs and tribes of the mainland. It is a 
fortunate thing that many of the principal Arabs have remained loyal to our service, 
and matters have nowreached a point at which it is reasonable to hope that the movement 
will be put down shortly, and that it will be possible to put into operation the 
measures of pacification which have been thought out. These events have caused a 
temporary suspension of the original plan of the Government. I think that hon. 
members opposite will admit that the first condition before taking any such action as 
is contemplated, action which the Committee must remember is directed against the 
immemorial traditions and feelings and prejudices if you like of the people with whom 
you are dealing—that the first condition of any such action is a state of tran- 
quillity among the population concerned. Such a state of tranquillity is particularly 
essential in East Africa at this moment—on the one hand for the consolidation of the 
Government protectorate ; and, on the other hand, for the commencement of the works 
on the Uganda Railway. Atsuch a moment we could not afford to alienate the principal 
Arab chieftains and tribes from our side. Any sudden step would have shaken 
their confidence in our administration, and would have sent large numbers of this 
population over to the rebel side. If we had acted with indiscriminate haste, what was 
a small, although a serious political, revolution might very easily have swollen into a 
very formidable religious war. 
L. OF C, 
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That was the view that was pressed upon us by the British Agent at Zanzibar. 
It was the view held by every British officer, so far as we know, in the service. It 
was the view taken by the missionaries, whose righteous interest in this question 
cannot be doubted. It was the view taken by the Protectorate Council of East 
Africa, and by others. It will therefore be clear to hon. members that no serious 
step of the character spoken of could be taken except in the presence of Her Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar. We could not take it either while he is away 
in the interior, or while a deputy is acting on his behalf. Owing to the movement of 
which I have spoken, Mr. HaRDINGE has been for two or three months almost entirely 
on the mainland. He is only just about to return to Zanzibar. He proposes to come 
to this country, to enjoy what I think is a very well-earned holiday, in about two 
months from now, and we propose to take advantage of his presence here to consult 
with him as to the final measures that we propose to adopt, which measures will be 
put into execution when he returns there in the autumn. This is a course of action 
which I have explained to the Committee has been dictated to us by political and 
other exigencies which we could not foresee, but I venture to submit that no other 
course was possible. No Government, however strong an impulse it receives from 
this House, or, however upright and honourable the motives by which it is actuated,. 
has any right to trifle with the feelings and sentiments of native populations. 
Our duty in taking over this protectorate in East Africa was to pacify the people, 
to win their confidence, to allay their suspicions, familiarize them with our 
good intentions, and in no degree rashly to irritate or to alarm them. These 
steps, which may be possible and easy six or twelve months hence, would not 
only have been difficult, but dangerous now, and I submit that the Government 
had no right, in their desire to redress an admitted wrong, to run the risk of 
creating a serious political revolution. The hon. gentleman who moved the reduc- 
tion spoke with great frankness about difficulties which, as he well knows, stand in 
the way of carrying out this resolution. During the past six months it has been my duty 
very carefully to study the ins and the outs of this question. It is not, as hon. 
gentlemen are aware, a question of great simplicity, but, on the contrary, the more 
you examine it the more complicated and difficult it proves to be. It is a question 
which, if at all rashly handled, might lead us to consequences which hon. gentlemen 
most interested would be the last to desire. The Committee must remember that in 
carrying out this proposal you have against you the whole weight of the traditions. 
and the religious feelings—prejudices, if you like to call them so—of the native 
peoples ; you have to deal with a Government and with Courts that are the Govern- 
ment and the Courts of a Mohammedan country. You have an absolute concensus of 
opinion on the part of every English authority, including the missionaries on the 
spot, that any too sudden announcement might be attended with dangerous conse- 
quences, and when the step is taken, as we hope it shortly will be, you have to 
accompany it by certain measures to prevent the occurrence of an immediate social 
and economic disorganisation. If one result more than another of taking any 
premature step can certainly be predicted it is that a large number of Slaves, 
enamoured with the fascinations of the idleness they have never hitherto enjoyed, 
will desert the plantations and flock into the towns, picking up there what small jobs. 
they can to save them from starvation. That would constitute a serious risk to the 
peace and order of the towns, to meet which steps will have to be taken. But you 
might have even more serious consequences on the plantations themselves. We have 
a recent report from Mr. Harp1nGE in which he points out that one consequence of 
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the great and increasing difficulty in procuring Slaves, because of the vigour of the 
search which our men-of-war had carried on, is that a large number of plantations in 
Pemba are falling out of cultivation. If by the contemplated legislation you were 
still further to diminish that labour supply, if you cut it down by, as you might, 50 or 60 
per cent., you might involve a large number of people in immediate financial ruin. 
The hon. gentleman who moved the resolution suggested the introduction of free 
labour to take the place of Slave labour. The Committee will remember that free 
labour, paid labour, is not indigenous to the place—it is an exotic, it would have to 
be imported, it would have to be carefully tended and watered to enable it to grow. 
The hon. member seems to think that by a stroke of the pen you can import Indian 
coolies into Zanzibar to take the place of Slave labour. I find that under existing 
regulations the Indian Government not only have it in their power, but they 
would be most reluctant to allow Indian coolies to serve under Arab employers. 
But even if this difficulty were overcome you have all the questions arising 
out of the hiring of coolies, of their transportation, of the organisation of free 
labour, of the condition of the buildings in which they are to live, of medical 
supervision and of hospitals for their careful tending. You have to see whether 
the employers could employ the men and pay them their wages. There will 
be the further danger that the large number of Slaves who will take advan- 
tage of the abolition of the legal status may constitute a great temptation to 
the Slave owners on the mainland, and whereas it can now be attempted, and with 
very remarkable success, to stop the importation of Slaves from the mainland to the 
island, you have a serious reflux in the opposite direction—from the island to the 
mainland. Again, the bulk of the planters are, unfortunately, in the hands of usurers, 
who act in the most extortionate manner. The bulk of the estates are heavily 
mortgaged, and, supposing you diminish the labour supply in the way I have been 
speaking of, you would have these usurers, in many cases, foreclosing on the estates, 
and exacting, as far as they could, the utmost farthing. I submit we have no right to 
hand over a class, many of whom are exercising a legal right, to absolute ruin. 
Suggestions have been made—such as the institution of a land tax, and the creation of 
some sort of loan to tide over the difficulty—for bridging the interval between the 
first somewhat sharp consequences of new legislation, and the setting up of the new 
order of things. Furthermore, when you carry out these proposals, you will have to 
take steps with regard to the tribunals. Unless your new legislation is to be a dead 
letter from the day that it is proclaimed, you would have to constitute new tribunals 
to administer the new law. My hon. friend mentioned the case of Egypt. It is 
assumed that in Egypt a large number of Slaves have taken up manumission papers, 
and procured their freedom, but in Egypt the institution of homes into which Slaves 
can go when they leave their masters, and stay till they get employment elsewhere, 
has been a great success. I think that at Zanzibar it would be very desirable to set 
up similar homes. All these points, which I have endeavoured briefly to put before 
the Committee, are points which must be met. They cannot be discussed at the end 
of a telegraph wire. We cannot get replies to despatches in less than six weeks, and 
I do not think that the position which I have indicated to the Committee will be in 
reality disappointing to hon. members. They do not want any sudden action, which 
might set back this movement for years. I hope in these few words I have clearly 
explained to the Committee the position of the Government. We do not depart from 
the assurances we have given. We repeat and renew those assurances. We have 
been prevented up to this moment by circumstances which we could not foresee 
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from carrying them out. There remain a number of questions of practical impor- 
tance, but Mr. HarpDINGE will be in London in June, when we hope to arrive ata 
decision as to the actual methods by which the new system can be put into operation, 
and carried out when he returns to Zanzibar. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir E. GREY (Northumberland, Berwick).—There are difficulties of two kinds 
which are now, and always will be, inseparable in dealing with this question. They 
are difficulties which always have to be faced whenever this question of Slavery is 
dealt with. The right hon. gentleman has faced those difficulties with that decision 
which he always has at his command ; but at the same time, with all respect to him, 
I must remind him that the point reached last March was this. The difficulties were 
admitted ; they were known to exist. The Government of the day had promised 
that these difficulties should be overcome, and they were going to find a way to over- 
come them. (Hear, hear.) It must be a little disappointing to have these difficulties 
stated all over again, and to find that, as far as the information given to the Com- 
mittee is concerned, we have advanced no further than a year ago. I must remind 
the right hon. gentleman that the last time I stated those difficulties the Government 
received no quarter whatever from his friends. (Cheers.) I remember the expression 
from one member opposite that our policy was sufficient to make the bones of 
WILBERFORCE turn in his grave, and in particular the present SECRETARY FOR THE 
COLONIES was very hostile. Our position was this. We stated that the difficulties 
were great, but they must come to anend. I stated, on behalf of the Government, 
that until we received the report which we were expecting we were entitled to plead 
for a little delay. The SEcRETARY FOR THE COLONIES would not allow that, and 
he appealed to the House to decide whether or not Slavery ought to go on in these 
islands. Now the present Government has received that report. It has been in their 
possession ever since they have been in office, and now they come down to the House 
and, I suppose, ask my hon. friend to withdraw his motion. That must be most 
disappointing to many members of the Committee, and I fear my right hon. friend in 
his speech has been somewhat unconscious of the disappointment which must inevit- 
ably follow. I come next to the difficulty which has arisen from the conflict which 
has been going on in East Africa. That trouble had not arisen in our time. (Hear, 
hear.) The argument hitherto has been, as regards postponing these measures for 
the abolition of the legal status of Slavery, the fear of disturbing the peace. Now 
we are told that steps cannot be taken because peace has already been disturbed. 
Undoubtedly you are running the risk of disturbances, and I think my right hon. 
friend might have stated to-night that the Government was going to make a settle- 
ment of this question, and that a termination of this state of Slavery must be a part 
of the settlement which must be come to at the end of these disputes. (Hear, hear.) 
Once before the demand was made, but there was not force enough to deal with it. 
Now there is force enough, and what I should like my right hon. friend to assure the 
House is that, having got his force there, it is the intention of the Government to 
abolish the legal status of Slavery in the Islands, and that the extra force will not be 
withdrawn until that object has been carried out. (Cheers.) That certainly would 
be a step forward. It has been suggested that there may be financial grounds—that 
there may be economic disturbances—and that there is likely to be a vote in this 
House to compensate for the loss of revenue which might be caused by the abolition 
of Slavery. I think it is a little disappointing that no calculation has been made as 
regards that question. As to whether a vote will eventually be required or not we 
might have been told. I think there is no doubt that such a vote would receive the 
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support of the Committee in the confident hope that something was going to be done. 
There is one further question I should like to raise in connection with this question 
of Slavery and the Foreign Office policy, and that is the subject of the Madagascar 
treaty—our treaty rights in Madagascar. I do not know whether the Committee 
have followed this matter of our rights with regard to France. They were expressly 
reserved in August, 1890. These treaty rights have been used, not only not to give 
annoyance to France; we have stretched a point to prevent giving them annoyance. 
We have given up the right of searching for Slaves in the territorial waters of 
Madagascar. 

But we have received no reciprocity with regard to the view of other Powers. 
We want to know how our treaty rights in Madagascar are likely to stand in the 
course of the next few years. There have been rumours that, owing to the changes 
to be made by the French protectorate, those treaty rights are to be denounced, and 
great apprehensions of danger have been entertained. Under the declaration of 1890, 
those treaty rights were expressly guaranteed when the protectorate of France over 
Madagascar was recognised ; that declaration has at different times been the subject 
of much criticism, partly by supporters of Lord Salisbury himself, on the ground that 
it was a bargain which was not favourable enough to British interests. I do not think 
I have ever taken part in that criticism, but, undoubtedly, if we are presently to be told 
that one of the inevitable and ultimate consequences of those declarations exchanged in 
1890 is that our treaty rights in Madagascar are going to disappear altogether, and 
that we are going to lose that most-favoured nation treatment which we have now 
under our present treaty rights, then the policy of the declarations which were then 
exchanged will become the subject of a very serious criticism. (Hear, hear.) It will 
‘be a very serious thing if we are to lose the most-favoured nation position as regards 
our commerce in Madagascar. The other day I pressed my right hon. friend to give 
some definite assurance to the House that those treaty rights would be maintained, 
and he then stated that it would be premature at present to make any statement on 
that subject—a statement which cannot have given great confidence to the com- 
mercial bodies who are anxiously watching the question. 

Mr. CURZON.—The hon. baronet is hardly fair to me—— 

Sir E. GREY.—I will confine myself to the fact that the statement which the right 
hon. gentleman then made cannot have given confidence to commercial circles. I am 
using that argument, not necessarily to show that it was possible for my right hon. 
friend to make a statement at that time, but as a justification for again bringing up 
the question and pressing him to give an assurance on this point as soon as possible. 
I hope that, having been told that it was premature then to make a statement, we 
‘shall not presently be told that it is too late to maintain our treaty rights. Although 
I could understand that until my right hon. friend has received the views and inten- 
tions of the French Government with regard to these treaty rights, it might be 
premature to make a complete statement, still, I should have thought he might have 
‘said a little more as to what are the views of the British Government on the subject 
of our own treaty rights. (Hear, hear.) If he cannot now make a complete statement, 
I ask him whether he cannot state the views of the British Government with regard 
to the maintenance of these treaty rights, or, at least, give some assurance that that 
view has been made known to the French Government, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government have made them fully aware of the importance which we attach to the 
provisions of our treaty rights in Madagascar. I think that is not an unfair question 
to ask, because the question of whether the French protectorate over Madagascar was 
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to be modified or not is not one which has arisen in the course of the last few days, 
but was very much discussed in the autumn, when the change in the French Government 
was taking place—I think in November. The fact that there was possibly going to bea 
change in the French protectorate over Madagascar has been known to the whole 
world for many months, and had been discussed in Paris, I believe, from the point of 
view of the effect which it was likely to have on the treaties of other Powers. That 
is why I ask for the best and fullest answer upon those points. 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of Dean) hoped that no harm to British trade 
might accrue from what was passing in Madagascar. The interests of the United 
States were the same as our own, and the United States Government had declared 
that they would not recognise any such change as that which was in contemplation by 
France. He would try to bring this debate back to the question of Slavery in Zanzi- 
bar, which was more immediately before the Committee. He had brought this matter 
forward, without much support, each year on the Foreign Office Vote until last year, 
when his hon. friend for the Tyneside Division raised the question on the Supple- 
mentary Estimate. The promise that was on that occasion made by the then 
Government, however, was much stronger than any promises which had been made 
that evening. (Hear, hear.) The late Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs then 
said that this thing must be put anendto. The hon. member had said that all the 
authorities were in favour of extreme caution on this point, but there was no authority 
so weighty as that of Sir JouNn Kirk, and he thought the strong opinion of Captain 
LuGARD, though an outside opinion, was one well worthy of consideration. He cited 
the case of the Malay protectorate as an analogous one. In the Malay Peninsula 
there had been risings when Slavery was abolished, but they were very easily put down, 
and the same result would follow the abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar. He should 
greatly prefer to see Zanzibar under the control of the Colonial Office than under that 
of the Foreign Office as it is now, because Zanzibar, although nominally a proiectorate, 
was really a British Colony. We shall never see Slavery abolished in Zanzibar until 
the Colonial Office had taken over the control of the territory from the Foreign Office. 
What were really British Courts in Zanzibar practically recognised Slavery, and the 
Slaves were actually British subjects taken from places under the British protectorate 
and subjected to a horrible system of cruelty. He feared that under the contro! 
of the Foreign Office there was far greater recognition of Slavery than was right. He 
recollected when the subject was brought under the consideration of the House when 
the late Government were in office hon. members now sitting opposite had rejected 
every plea for delay that had been put forward. He himself expressed his views on the 
subject then regardless of party, and he did so on the present occasion. The Govern- 
ment had referred to some new legislation that was about to be introduced in connection 
with this matter, and he hoped that even now before the debate closed they would be 
informed as to what the nature of the new legislation was to be. Did the Government 
intend following out the policy of the late Government to abolish the legal status of 
Slavery in Zanzibar? If so, they ought to tell the House so in so many words. 

On the return of the Chairman, after the usual interval, 

Mr. PARKER-SMITH (Lanark, Partick) said the difficulties in connection with the 
abolition of Slavery in Pemba and Zanzibar had been before the world for a long time, 
but he was glad to find that in the autumn Slavery would be abolished. On that side 
of the House they were, no doubt, pledged with regard to compensation to Slave- 
owners. But compensation was a small matter, because it had been shown over and 
over again that the percentage of legally-held Slaves was small. As to the supply 
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of labour if the legal status of Slavery, or Slavery itself, were abolished, and the 
likelihood of freed Slaves working, a letter in the Zimes last autumn, from one who 
was understood to be an authority, stated that fifty miles from Zanzibar there was a 
colony of 300 liberated Slaves, who diligently devoted themselves to the cultivation 
of the soil, living in happiness and plenty, showing that the freed Slave had it in him, 
when he had a chance, to become a useful member of society. Freed Slaves or other 
natives were willing to work when they saw the prospect of getting a fair wage. 
Natives would not go to these islands while there was a risk of their being again 
reduced to Slavery by doing so. But, if the legal status of Slavery were abolished, 
that fear would go, and natives would be attracted from the mainland, who could be 
trusted to take care of themselves, and would come and go freely, according to the 
demand of the market. He was glad the right hon. gentleman was prepared to fix a 
date at which the legal status of Slavery would come to an end. (“No,no.”) He 
was stating what he inferred from the speech of the right hon. gentleman ; to that 
inference he understood the right hon. gentleman to give his assent ; and therefore he 
hoped that in a few months the system of Slavery in these islands would come to an 
end. 

Mr. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chesterfield) said he must express his disappointment, 
which would be shared by many people, at the statement which they had heard. Mr. 
HARDINGE, in his report, said that, of the 140,000 Slaves in the two islands, not more 
than five or ten per cent. were lawfully held, so that for ten or fifteen years we had 
been discussing the liberation of, say, 14,000 Slaves. As for any fear of disturbance if 
they were freed, Mr. HarDINGE said that the landing of 300 or 400 bluejackets would 
effectually quell any popular outburst. He had a serious charge to make against the 
present Government and the late Government, and it was that they countenanced a 
British official in illegally recognising the status of Slavery. Reporting what he did 
when a case of real cruelty to a Slave was brought before him, Mr. HaRDINGE said, 
“T either free him myself,” thus acknowledging that he had the power, “or, if he 
belongs to the mainland, I send him to the SuLTAN’’—in other words, he sent him to- 
Slavery. When Mr. HarpINGE came to this country he ought to be summoned to 
Bow Street, to answer for his illegal conduct in recognising the status of Slavery. 
He hoped they would hear from the right hon. gentleman that, say within the present 
year, Slavery would cease to be recognised under the British flag. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir EDWARD GREY.—My intention was not to glorify myself at the expense of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite. My complaint was that the right hon. gentleman 
had not taken the matter further. 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., Holderness) said the hon. baronet had himself 
said three vears ago that he was going to solve the difficulty, but he had gone out of 
office and the difficulty still remained. It seemed to him that the Foreign Office were 
too much apt to indulge in fimesse in these questions. They were very properly 
anxious to look as far ahead as they could ; they did not want to take any action until 
they saw their way clear ; but there were times when the best policy was to do that 
which was immediately before one, and trust to the future to bring a solution of the 
problem that might arise hereafter. He thought the question was a simple question. 
If the abolition of the legal status of Slavery were declared, it did not seem to him 
that there would be a necessity to take the steps to enforce it which the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had indicated. The new condition of things would 
gradually grow into the customs of the people. He did not apprehend any difficulty 
in regard to labour. He rather thought that when the serfs were freed in Russia in 
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1863 the immediate difficulty as to labour was got over by committing the serfs to 
the owners for a certain period under certain advantages to the serfs ; and though he 
did not think the case of Russia strictly analogous, he thought it showed that there 
would not be that complete absence of labour which some people feared if the legal 
status of Slavery were abolished. He hoped he was right in interpreting the speech 
of the Under-Secretary to mean that immediate steps would be taken for the abolition 
of the legal status of Slavery. He thought that after the frequent votes of the 
House of Commons on this subject, and the sentiments that had been expressed, 
with generai concurrence by both sides of the House, it was discreditable that this 
country—which had led the way in the abolition of Slavery everywhere its influence 
was felt—should still, in fact, if not in theory, allow the disgrace of Slavery to exist 
under the British flag. 

Mr. CURZON thought he had made the position of the Government perfectly 
clear. He had begun his speech by stating that the assurance which was given on 
the part of the late Government in March of last year, that early steps would be 
taken for the abolition of the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba, had been 
repeated by the present leader of the House last August, and that by that assurance 
the present Government still stood. He hadalso given the reasons why they had not 
been able yet to carry out that assurance. They wanted first to compose the difficul- 
ties with which they had been confronted in those territories, and they were, he was 
glad to say, in a fair way of doing it. The hon. baronet, the member for the Berwick 
division, had said the Government ought to make the abolition of the legal status of 
Slavery part of the settlement of the dispute. They did not think it would be a wise 
thing to go, so to speak, with their troops in one hand and their proclamation in the 
other. They preferred to pacify the districts first, and then when the districts were 
pacified, proceed to the completion of their policy. It had been asked what sum the 
Government might have to pay the Zanzibar Government. How could they put 
forward an estimate of what they would have to pay until they knew whether the 
Zanzibar Government had experienced a loss? That was a matter of dispute. Some 
authorities contended there would be a serious loss of revenue ; other authorities 
denied it. The hon. baronet also said the Government had been doing nothing 
during the last six months. The Government said the legal status of Slavery was 
going to end. (Ironical laughter.) He had even indicated the time in which it 
would end, and therefore he could not understand the meaning of that laugh. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE.—Every Government for the last ten or fifteen years has said that 
this state of things was going to be ended. The last Government said it would be 
ended immediately, and the present Government have taken six months before they 
have even indicated their poli¢y. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. CURZON.—The hon. gentleman must not judge our virtues by the vices of 
the party opposite. (Laughter.) The charge had been made against Mr. HaRDINGE, 
the British Agent, that in some cases he had handed natives back to Slavery. That 
was not the case. Mr. HarpINGE handed the natives over to the SuLTAN because 
they were subjects of the SULTAN, but he handed them over to make them free. The 
right hon. baronet the member for the Forest of Dean seemed to think it was 
desirable that our protectorates in Africa should be given over to the control of the 
Colonial Office. But it must be remembered that many of these protectorates were 
still in a chaotic condition. Their boundaries were not determined ; questions arose 
concerning them which brought us into contact with foreign Powers; and these 
questions can only be dealt with, and must be dealt with, by the Foreign Office. 
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(Hear, hear.) He quite believed there was something in the argument that the 
Foreign Office had too much to do; and when those protectorates had had their 
boundaries fixed and determined, it might well be that some portion of their burden 
would be handed to other Departments of the State, but the moment for that change: 
had not yet arrived. The question of Madagascar was of extreme importance. The hon. 
member who raised the question asked what were the views of the British Govern- 
ment. Those views must necessarily be determined by the attitude of the French 
Government itself, of which Her Majesty’s Government had not yet been informed. 
A treaty of protectorate was imposed upon Madagascar by the French forces under 
General DucHESNE. That treaty had been since supplemented, if not superseded, by 
another declaration of the QUEEN oF MapaGascar. Since then a statement had 
been made by the French Foreign Minister to the French Chamber—a statement 
which, if correctly reported, was of the most serious character. That statement con-- 
tained the announcement that a notification of the attitude taken up by the French 
Government was about to be sent to the Powers. It would be improper for any 
representative of Her Majesty’s Government in the House of Commons to announce: 
what the Government’s action would be until that notification had been received. At 
the present time Her Majesty’s Government knew no more of what the French 
Government intended than was in the newspapers. As soon as they heard they 
would take the proper steps to defend British interests. Her Majesty’s Government 
were perfectly conscious of what those interests were. They were perfectly aware of 
the clause in the Zanzibar Treaty of 1890; of the statement made by M. DE FREYCINET 
in 1885, when the protectorate of Madagascar was first taken over by France ; and of 
the statement made by the present Foreign Minister of France, as late as November 
27th last, that “we have no need to declare that we shall respect the engagements 
which we have contracted with certain foreign Powers.” On the one hand the 
British Government had what they conceived to be British treaty rights ; and, on the 
other hand, they had the statement made in the French Chamber, unverified and 
unreported to Her Majesty’s Government, and accompanied by the assurance that a 
notification would be sent to the Powers. ‘Until that notification was received, Her 
Majesty’s Government could take no steps; but the House might rest assured that 
what the Government held to be British treaty rights would be efficiently guarded. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir E. GREY (Northumberland, Berwick) said one or two words which had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman called for some reply. The right hon. gentleman had 
spoken of the vices and broken pledges of the late Government in relation to Slavery in 
Zanzibar. The pledge of the late Government was given about the month of March 
in last year. It was to the effect that Slavery must come to an end ; but the precise 
steps to be taken were not then announced, but were promised as soon as Mr. 
HaRDINGE’s report had been received. That report was received in June, very 
shortly before the Government resigned. The present Government had been in 
possession of that report for a far longer time than the late Government were in 
possession of it; and the present Under-Secretary had repeated the same general 
pledge which the late Government gave. But in spite of having been in possession 
of the report so long, the right hon. gentleman had not announced the precise steps 
that would be taken. There never was an occasion when there was less justification 
for using words such as the right hon. gentleman had permitted himself to use about 
his predecessors. (Cheers.) 

Mr. BALFOUR pointed out that it was by agreement between both sides of the 
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House that the discussion should terminate at midnight. There was a discussion to 
be raised on Siam, and on a question interesting to the Welsh members, and, as his 
right hon. friend had repeated the pledges already given, the Committee might now 
come to a decision on the question by dividing, or by accepting the assurances of the 
‘Government. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that the whole question was when the promised abolition of 
Slavery was to be carried out. Would the right hon. gentleman name a date in 
August or September next when Slavery in Zanzibar should come to anend? If he 
could do so, it would give general satisfaction. There was nothing in what the right 
hon. gentleman had as yet said which would prevent him telling the House next year 
that the determination of the Government remained the same, but that difficulties 
had occurred to delay its being carried out. 

Mr. CURZON.—It would be unwise to name a day, or evena month. But Iam 
quite willing to give an assurance that our representative at Zanzibar will, in fact, put 
the determination of the Government into operation. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) hoped that the back of the Government would be 
as stiff as possible in regard to Madagascar. The interests of many of his constituents 
were threatened by the position which the French Government seemed to be taking 
up. M. BERTHELOT had made a declaration as to the imposition of tariffs, which was of 
most serious interest for British merchants. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said that he should like to withdraw his amendment if he 
correctly understood the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs to mean that Mr. 
HaRDINGE would go back to Zanzibar in the autumn with instructions to carry out 
immediately the abolition of the legal status of Slavery. 

The amendment was by leave withdrawn. 

The Vote, referred to above, for Slave-trade Services, was £1,000. 


WHAT THE .PRESS SAYS. 


Tue Government came rather badly last night out of the debate in the House of 
‘Commons on Slavery in Zanzibar. For the continuance of this abomination in 
Zanzibar and Pemba we are responsible. That there are serious difficulties in imme- 
diately abolishing a Mohammedan custom among a Mohammedan population we are 
well aware. They were stated in the House of Commons from the Treasury Bench 
a year ago, when the subject was brought forward by the Member for Tyneside, Mr. 
JoserpH Pease. But the Opposition, now the Ministerialists, would listen to no 
excuse. Mr. PEASE was not allowed to withdraw his amendment. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
flung himself with vehemence into the fray, and a division was taken which, if it had 
gone against the Government, would have been fatal to their existence. Mr. PEase 
raised the question again upon the vote on Account last night. Mr. Curzon 
-abounded in evasive and illusory pretexts. There had not been time to do anything. 
The subject was a difficult one. More time still was required ; and Mr. HARDINGE 
wanted a holiday. Considering the loud boasts and brags with which Mr. Curzon 
‘signalised his own promotion to subordinate office, his speech last night was a paltry 
and pitiful performance. ‘ Harpince’s Holiday” is not likely to be soon forgotten 
as the typically bad excuse. Sir Epwarp Grey, with much spirit and force, contrasted 
the position of the Tories in 1895 and in 1896. They gave him, as he says, no 
‘quarter, and, indeed, did not stop far short of suggesting that ‘the Liberal Govern- 
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ment were rather fond of Slavery than otherwise. He did not, however, confine 
himself to this effective comparison. He proceeded to show that at the time of the 
debate last year the Government were waiting for a Report from Mr. HaRDINGE, 
which arrived very soon afterwards. Upon this Report Lorp Satissury has taken 
no action whatever. Nor do we suppose that he will. He has other things to do, 
and is at present rendering equal justice to all his duties by a leisurely sojourn in his 
French country house. Considering the almost unprecedentedly critical condition of 
foreign affairs, this must be pronounced a palmary example of the PRimE MINISTER'S 
cynical and sardonic humour.—Daily News, March 28th. 





Sixty years ago the House of Commons voted twenty million pounds to abolish 
Slavery in all British Colonies ; yesterday the representative of the Foreign Office in 
the House of Commons made a long speech mainly in defence of the continuance of 
Slavery in two islands which are virtually British Colonies. The parallel is exact. 
The Slavery which is complained of in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba is not 
primarily that.domestic Slavery which is a strongly established and not entirely 
objectionable social institution in Mohammedan countries, but plantation Slavery. 
The plantations in these two islands are worked by Slave labour, just as the planta- 
tions in the West Indies and the plantations in the Southern States of America used 
to be worked. The only difference is that the masters of the Slaves are Arabs instead 
of Anglo-Saxons. That difference seems hardly sufficient to justify an indefinite 
postponement of reform. Of course there are difficulties in the way, but Ministers 
exist to master difficulties. It may, indeed, be found that the most serious obstacle is 
in Whitehall, and not in Zanzibar. The department which is nominally responsible 
for the Zanzibar Protectorate is the Foreign Office—an office which has no experience 
of administrative work, and has more than enough other work to occupy all its 
energies. If these islands and the adjoining mainland were placed under the Coloniak 
Office a good many of the difficulties which frighten Mr. Curzon would probably be 
found to disappear.—Daily Graphic, March 28th. 





On Friday week, during the debate on the Vote on Account, Mr. J. A. PEASE drew 
attention to the abominable system of Slavery allowed by us in Zanzibar and Pemba. 
Mr. Curzon, in reply, declared that the Government had been busily engaged during 
the recess in inquiring into the subject. A rebellion near the coast had temporarily 
interrupted their action, but they hoped in a few months that the legal status would 
be abolished. On Sir E. Grey and other members expressing dissatisfaction that the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs had not given a more specific answer, Mr. Curzon 
still refused to name any particular day or month, but gave a pledge that our 
representative at Zanzibar, when he returned to that country, should carry back 
instructions for abolition. We suppose we must rest satisfied with this, but we 
confess that we regard with indignation and disgust an hour’s delay in putting an end 
to Slavery, and, what is worse, plantation Slavery. It ought to be a rule of the Empire 
that the moment a country passes into our hands or under our protectorate the legal 
status of Slavery is ipso facto abolished. An English official’s eyes ought to be in- 
capable of seeing a Slave. It was suggested during the debate that Mr. HARDINGE 
might be prosecuted for recognising the status of Slavery. That is an interesting 
point, and might raise and decide the question whether a subject of the QUEEN can 
rightly hand over a Slave to his alleged master.— Zhe Spectator, 4th March, 1896. 
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Slave Porters in British Cast Africa. 


FuRTHER DESPATCH FROM THE Margulis oF SALISBURY. 


FoREIGN OFFICE, 


April 15th, 1896. 


Sir,—With reference to the letter of the 31st of January last from this 
Department, I am directed by the Maxrguis or SALispury to inform you 
that a despatch has been received from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and 
Consul-General in the British East Africa Protectorate, reporting on the 
statements to which attention was called in your letter of the 23rd of the 
same month, relating to the treatment of porters in caravans conveying 
Government and other stores between the coast and Uganda. 


As regards the caravan carrying the Government steamer to Lake 
Victoria, on which Bishop Tucker commented in the passages to which you 
referred, Mr. HARDINGE says that he understands from Messrs. SmirH, Mac- 
KENZIE & Company, who acted as Agents in the case of the caravan in 
question, that it was under the charge of Mr. Lewis, an Englishman, now in 
the interior, who was accompanied by two Scotch mechanics. Of the four 
hundred men composing it, it is said that the greater number were intended 
to remain in Kavirondo, and at the lake, and that it was not proposed that 
they should return with the first down-country caravan. Only some twenty 
or thirty men were at any time missing or unaccounted for, and of these 
more than half have since reappeared. 


It is pointed out that the difficulty of preventing sudden desertions by 
porters walking in single file, sometimes through a thickly wooded country, 
in a caravan perhaps half a mile long, are well known to all travellers, and 
are, indeed, self-apparent. It is stated that it is within the personal know- 
ledge of one of the officers of the Uganda Administration that BisHop 
TUCKER’s own caravan lost several men on the road, who were found shortly 
afterwards, almost dead from starvation, and taken to the Eldoma Ravine 
Station. 


As your Society are aware, regulations for the better protection of porters 
have recently been issued by Mr. HarpDINGE, and, besides these, the multipli- 
cation of Government stations along the road, at a distance of about five 
days march apart, should tend to greatly diminish the danger to porters from 
starvation, furnished, as they usually are, with ten days rations, though 
deserters cannot be protected against savages or wild beasts. 


I am to add that special arrangements have recently been made for 
stationing Indian medical assistants on the caravan route, to support the 
doctors in Kikuyu, and at the Eldoma Ravine, in dealing with cases of sick- 
ness among porters. ; 
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Your Society may rest assured that all practicable precautions are taken 
by Her Majesty’s representatives in East Africa to reduce to a minimum the 
drawbacks unavoidably attending the employment of porters for the long 
distances between the coast and Uganda. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
H. PERCY ANDERSON. 

The Secretary to the 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C. 








Etrocious Torture of a Slave in the British Fsland 
of Pemba. 


By favour of Messrs. STREET, of Cornhill, we are able to reprint the 
following account of one of the most atrocious cases of cruelty on a Slave 
recorded in recent times. It is worthy of remark that the copy of the 
Zanzibar Gazette containing this report, which was forwarded direct to this 
Society from Zanzibar, had the page containing the horrible description 
carefully excised, and I do not wonder that the authorities wish to keep these 
details from the knowledge of the Society. We only regret that it did not 
arrive in time for Mr. Pease to make use of it in his excellent speech in the 
House of Commons on Friday, March 27th. 


From the “ ZANZIBAR GAZETTE,” March 4th, 1896. 


On Thursday last, before His Honour Judge CRACKNALL, an Arab, one ALI BIN 
ABDULLA, of Pemba, was brought up to take his trial at the instance of H.B.M. 
Government, on a charge of gross cruelty towards a Slave of his, one Murrau by 
name. Mr. Lascari conducted the prosecution. 

Most residents here must remember to have seen with feelings of horror, some 
months since, in front of the Agency, the prostrate figure of a man in the last stage 
of emaciation and starvation, with two iron bands around his ankles driven deep into 
the flesh, which all round that part of the body was in a pitiably diseased state. This 
was the Slave, Murraun, rescued, as was then thought, almost too late from the 
barbaric cruelty of his master, the accused, and sent down to Zanzibar by Dr. 
O’SuLLivan, H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul at Pemba, for treatment. It seems from the 
evidence given by the man, that some months ago, he, along with some other Slaves, 
ran away, and was restored to his master. The latter, or rather his son, ABDULLA 
BIN ALI, with a refinement of cruelty fortunately now rare in our days, punished him 
by having double irons welded on his flesh just near the ankles, the irons being 
connected by a bar with a clove tree between the unfortunate man’s legs. This 
confined him to that spot practically in one posture. To prolong his misery, and save 
him from a speedy death, a cocoa-nut was given to him morning and evening as food 
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and drink, and thus chained, and thus starved, the miserable man continued in that 
selfsame spot, exposed to all the inclemencies of weather and to the ravages of 
insect life, for seven months. During that period, the accused visited him, but 


did absolutely nothing to help him in any way. The Slave’s evidence in itself 


was not sufficiently strong to connect the accused with the offence as it pointed more 
strongly towards the son, ABDULLA BIN ALI, but fortunately Dr. O’SULLIVAN’s evi- 
dence substantially proved full knowledge on the part of the accused, of the state in 
which the prisoner was during his confinement on hisshamba. Another witness, MAME. 
Funp1, deposed to herself also receiving practically a similar treatment as Murran, 
and to seeing the latter chained in the way described. Dr. O’SULLIVAN said that, 
acting on information nearly seven months after the Slaves had been restored to their 
owner, he found that MurTau was chained to a tree on the accused’s shamba. That 
when he sent a rescue party the next day, he found the Slave gone, the tree to which 
he had been confined had been cut down. However, they found him in a shed hard by, 
which they broke open, and he was taken to Chaké Chaké. Murrau said that a day or 
so before he was rescued, the accused’s Slaves cut down the tree he was tied to and 
shut him up in the shed where he was found. Every effort to remove the irons. 
(which had quite eaten into the flesh) was futile, and so he was sent on here, where 
they could only be removed by means of specially constructed apparatus, 


Dr. CHARLESWORTH deposed to the state of the Slave when he first saw him, and 
that he had been under treatment ever since, his feet being permanently injured. 
He also said that a month longer of the confinement would, in his opinion, have 
killed the man. 


This closed the case for the prosecution. The accused was then charged. He 
called no evidence, but pleaded “not guilty,’ saying that Murran was not his. 
Slave, and that he had never seen him before. 


The learned judge in passing sentence said that it was a case of gross and 
terrible cruelty, and that although the son ABDULLA BIN ALI seems to have taken 
the initiative in punishing the Slave, yet the accused must be held to be particeps 
criminis in that foul act extending over seven months, the tortures arising from which 
he could at any time have stopped. The accused was then sentenced to seven years 
imprisonment, with subsequent deportation from Zanzibar and Pemba, and a fine of 
Rs. 5,000. We are glad to say that a warrant for the arrest of the son is to issue, 








Sorm of Bequest to the Anti-Slaverp Society. 








“T give to the Treasurer of the ANTI-SLAveRY SociEry, or to the person for the 
time being acting as such, whose receipt I direct shall be a full discharge for the same, 
the sum of £ sterling (free of Legacy Duty), to be applied for 
the general purposes of the said Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my 
personal estate as is legally applicable to such purpose, and in priority to all other 


payments thereout,” 
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Questions in Parliament. 


Ir will be seen that a considerable number of questions on various topics 
connected with Slavery, the Slave-trade, and kindred subjects in Africa, 
India, etc., have been asked in Parliament since the commencement of the 
Session, most of them at the instigation of the BririsH AND ForFIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society. Many of these are very interesting in themselves, and 
deserve reporting ; but independent of this it is necessary that the Official 
Organ of the ANTI-SLAVERY SocteTy should contain, as far as possible, a 
notice of everything that occurs in Parliament relating to the unbroken 
continuity of the work for which the Society was formed more than half a 
century ago, the Anti-Slavery Reporter being the only publication containing 
a record of Anti-Slavery work. In future years those who are labouring in 
this special branch of philanthropy will no doubt be glad to refer to pro- 
ceedings in former Parliaments, collected and printed in consecutive volumes 
of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


February 18th. 
UGanpa. 


In reply to Sir C. Dike (Gloucester, Forest of Dean), 

Mr. Curzon said: Papers were laid on the table on Monday, showing the results 
of the recent operations against KABAREGA. There would be no objection to laying 
papers on the table about the Masai attack, but we have not at present very much 
information on the subject. There are no papers ready to be laid on the table at this 
stage about the Uganda Railway. Active work is about to begin, the engineers being 
on the spot, and a large body of coolies being on their way from India. | 


House oF Commons, February 28th. 
Ucanpa Rartway. 


In reply to Mr. J. A. Pease (Northumberland, Tyneside), 

Mr. Curzon (Lancashire, Southport) said : Mr. WHITEHOUSE, the chief engineer, 
and his staff arrived on December 11 at Mombasa, and at once commenced preliminary 
operations on the island ; 1,100 coolies have since been engaged and despatched from 
India, and as soon as they arrive active work will begin. In the meantime, detailed 
surveys have also been prosecuted on the mainland. Orders have been given for the 
supply of tools, stores, locomotives, rolling stock, and 100 miles of permanent way. 
The estimated duration of construction in the report of 1893 was four years. The 
Railway Committee hope that the line may be completed in a less period. 


House or Commons, Afarch 12th. 
BriTisHh SUBJECTS AND THE CONGO FREE STATE, 


Mr. J. A. Pease asked the Secretary for the Colonies whether. Her Majesty’s 
Government was aware that in recent years some hundreds of Pritish subjects had 
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been engaged within the Sierra Leone and Gold Coast spheres of British Government 
(in many cases through the paid agency of a native of Sierra Leone, named Porter) 
under contract for service as labourers at Boma, in the Congo Free State, for a period 
of two years ; whether the labourers had been subsequently employed without their 
consent as soldiers, and, although British subjects, compelled by force to go on 
expeditions to distant parts of the Congo territory to be employed in war ; whether 
these men, or many of them, had been compelled to remain beyond their contracted 
period of service ; whether they had been subjected to most cruel floggings, and, in 
some cases, actually murdered, by Belgian commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers ; and whether the engagement of these native subjects of Her Majesty had 
been made with the knowledge of Her Majesty’s representative in those colonies. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Her Majesty’s Government is aware of the circumstances. 
stated in the first paragraph, and complaints have been received of these persons 
having been employed without their consent as soldiers, and of their having been 
cruelly flogged, and, in some cases, shot, but not of their having been compelled to 
remain beyond their contracted term of service. They were engaged with the know- 
ledge of Her Majesty’s representative, and every possible precaution was taken in 
their interests. In consequence of the complaints received, the recruitment of 
labourers for the Congo and the British West African Colonies has now been 
prohibited, and the attention of Vice-Consul ARTHUR, who has now reached his post, 
has been specially directed to the matter. 


House oF Commons, March 13th. 
SLAVERY AT ZANZIBAR. 


In answer to Mr. A. Pease (Darlington), 

Mr. Curzon (Lancashire, Southport) said: Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General reported on January 26th that ALI BIN ABDULLAH had been arrested on an 
order of the SULTAN on a charge of gross cruelty to one of his Slaves, and, by 
arrangement with the SULTAN, was to be tried by Mr. Cracknatt, Her Majesty’s 
Consular Judge in Zanzibar, with two Arab Cadis as his assessors. A report of the 
result of the trial has appeared in the Press, but the official account from Mr. 
HARDINGE has not yet reached us. 


House or Commons, March 23rd. 
KAFIRISTAN, 


Mr. ARTHUR PEASE asked the Secretary of State for India whether the Govern- 
ment had information as to recent military operations by the Afghans in Kafiristan ;. 
and whether they would make representations to the Government of the AMEER with 
regard to the slaughter and enslavement of the Kafirs? 

Lord G. Hamitron (Middlesex, Ealing) said: I received intelligence early this 
month that the SrpaH SALAR had again left Asmar for the Wai Valley with a force, 
and that the Ramgul Valley in the west of Kafiristan had been occupied after severe 
fighting by troops sent from Kabul. I have no later information which I can regard 
as trustworthy. In accordance with the undertaking which I gave on March 3rd, a 
communication was made to the Viceroy, who will use any favourable opportunity of 
exercising his good offices on behalf of the AmEEr’s Kafir subjects ; but I am afraid 
that under the circumstances I cannot promise more than this. 
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House or Commons, March 30th. 
KAFIRISTAN. 


In answer to Mr. J. H. Rosperrs (Denbighshire, W.), 


Lord G. Hamitron (Middlesex, Ealing), said: As I stated on February 2oth,. 


certain Kafirs have sought refuge in Chitral, where they and others who have joined 
them are being assisted and settled upon small grants of land by the MEHTAR on 
condition that they observe the usual terms on which asylum is granted. I have no 
information that is in any sense reliable as to the number of Kafir prisoners or the 
treatment of them in Afghan territory, but judging from what we know of the total 


number of the population of Kafiristan it is highly improbable that any such number 


of prisoners have been deported. 

Sir C. Ditke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean): Is there no news since February, 
the date named by the noble lord ? 

Lord G. Hami.ton: I stated that since February 20th we had received informa- 
tion as to further attacks having been made. But all the figures which have been 
published in connection with these attacks are supposed to be quite untrustworthy. 


House or Commons, April 20th. 
KAFIRISTAN. 


Mr. Monk (for Mr. L. Fry), asked the Secretary of State for India whether any 
further number of the inhabitants of Kafiristan had taken refuge in Chitral since the 
statement made by him to the House on February 28th, and, if so, what arrangements 
had been made for them; whether any representation in favour of the Kafirs had 
been made to the AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN since the renewal of hostilities at the 
beginning of last month, and whether any answer had been received from his 
Highness on the subject ? 


Lord G. HamILron: In answer to the first question my information is, that 
only two sons of a Lutdeh headman have taken refuge in Chitral since March Ist. 
In reply to the other questions, the latest information in the possession of the 
VicEROY is to the effect that the AMEER had directed his officers to treat the Kafirs 
leniently, and not to convert them against their will. He has also prohibited traffic 
in Kafir Slaves. No opportunity has, therefore, presented itself to the Viceroy for 
addressing the AMEER on the subject. 


MISSION TO THE SULTAN OF Morocco. 


Mr. J. A. Pease asked the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether steps had 
been, or would be taken, to secure that all food and other articles required during the 
British Minister’s journey to and from the SuLtTAN oF Morocco’s Court should be 
paid for by the Mission, and so protect the natives of Morocco from the recurrence of 
acts of injustice which had accompanied similar missions in the past ? 

Mr. Curzon: Such stores as can be obtained from England for the British 
Missions to the Court of Morocco are paid for here. According to an ancient 
custom, however, fresh provisions and fodder are furnished daily by the Moorish 
Authorities, and any attempt to interfere with this custom would only give offence. 
Steps are now taken to prevent any injustice resulting from its application. When 
Sir E. Satow went up to Fez in 1894, the Moorish Court appointed two officers to 
make payment to the villagers in the case of any hardship arising from the process of 
levy ; and Sir A. Nicoitson, who has already started, will doubtless see that similar 
precautions are observed. 
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House or Commons, April 21st. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH THE AMEER. 


Sir Cuarves DiLkeE asked the Secretary for India whether he would at once lay 
before Parliament the revised agreement with the AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN by which 
the Bashgal Valley was given to the AMEER. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN asked whether the noble lord would place in the library a 
facsimile of the map referred to in Clause 1 of the Duranp Agreement as being 
attached to that agreement, and also a facsimile of the detailed map referred to in 
Clause 3; whether he would lay upon the table a copy of any document which set 
aside the provisions of Clause 3, and transferred the Arnawai or Bashgal Valley from 
the British to the AmEgEr’s sphere of influence ; whether he would state approximately 
the length and breadth of the Arnawai or Bashgal Valley, and in what other respects, 
if any, the DuRAND Agreement has been modified ; and whether he would recommend 
the Government of India to depute Colonel HoLpicu, the Boundary Commissioner, 
or other suitable officer, to superintend the removal of those Kafirs who are being 
expatriated and secure for them humane treatment. 

Lord G. Hamitron: The maps referred to in the first question of the hon. 
baronet the member for Banffshire are inconvenient in size, and I have no spare 
copies, but I will have the line traced upon another map and place it in the library. 
I have here a copy of the Agreement, dated gth of April, 1895, as signed by the Com- 
missioners, and subsequently ratified by the AMEER, which I will lay on the table. I 
cannot give the information asked for in the third question at the present stage of the 
negotiations. In answer to the fourth question, I can only refer the hon. baronet to 
the reply given by me on the 23rd of March last to the hon. member for Darlington. 

Sir C. Ditxe: The noble lord speaks of the present state of the negotiations. 
Have we heard of any negotiations that are going on at the present time? 

Lord G. Hamitron: Yes, sir. After the DuRAND Convention was agreed to, an 
inquiry took place, and in certain places it was found that the topographical features 
of the country did not quite correspond with the terms of the Convention. Then 
various agreements have been entered into, and I think only two have been ratified 
by the AMEER, including the one with regard to the Bashgal Valley. Further com- 
munications are going on with regard to the delimitation of territory in different 
parts of Beluchistan and Afghanistan. 

Sir W. WeppERBuRN: Is not the Valley of Bashgal a very large one, and 
estimated to contain 40,000 inhabitants ? 

Lord G. Hamitron: Oh, no. I do not exactly know the dimensions of the 
valley, but the total population of the whole of Kafiristan, at an extreme estimate, is 
90,000, and the Bashgal Valley occupies quite a small portion of the territory assigned 
to Kafiristan. 


House oF Commons, April 23rd. 
SLAVERY IN WITtTu. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEASE asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, if 
the total abolition of Slavery throughout the province of Witu, as fixed by an 
agreement entered into at Jongeni, 18th March, 1891, between Her Majesty’s Consu} 
and the Administrator of the British East Africa Company on the one part and the 
Sultan and Chiefs of Witu on the other part, would take place finally and absolutely 
on 24th May, 1896, the date specified in the agreement. 
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Mr. Curzon said: The position taken up by the late Government with regard 
to Slavery in Witu is fully explained in the “Further Papers relating to Witu,” 
Africa, No. 1, 1894, which were laid before the House in January, 1894. In view 
of the state of affairs on the mainland, it is not at present possible to put into 
operation the more comprehensive measures there foreshadowed. 


House oF Commons, April 27th. 


FuGITIVEs IN CHITRAL. 


Mr. T. Bayey asked the Secretary for India whether the AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN 
had any right to control the action of the Government of India in offering an asylum 
to fugitive Kafirs in Chitral; whether the AMEER was prepared to allow an un- 
molested exodus, not only to fugitive Kafirs from the Bashgal Valley, which bordered 
on Chitral, but also to emigrant Kafirs from other parts of Kafiristan, into British 
territory generally ; and whether the surviving Kafirs from the present Afghan cam- 
paigns, or any future campaigns, would be protected in the enjoyment of their 
personal liberty, their lands, and other property, and the exercise of their religious 
and social usages, as was implied in the noble lord’s recent statements. 

Lord G. HamITon replied that so long as the AMEER’s Kafir subjects who sought 
an asylum in Chitral did not violate the usual conditions attached to their reception 
by the British Government, no such right as was referred to in the first part of the 
question could be claimed. The other portions of the question concerned the AMEER’S 
internal policy, and he was unable to anticipate what policy would be pursued. 


Coouies 1n AssAM CoAL MINES. 


In answer to Mr. S. Situ (Flintshire), 

Lord G. HamItTon said : The coal-mining industry in Assam is, comparatively 
speaking, a very small industry, employing little more than a thousand coolies. I have 
no information as to the death-rate prevailing among them, but I have seen a letter on 
the subject from a visitor to Assam, published in the Calcutta newspapers, in which it 
is stated that the death-rate and sick-rate are high, but no figures are given. The 
suggestion that evil effects are produced by forced change to rice diet seems impro- 
bable, inasmuch as most of these coolies are drawn from rice-consuming districts. 
As at present advised, I see no occasion for the issue of regulations on this subject, 
and I may add that the writer of the letter above mentioned bears testimony to the 
excellence of existing arrangements for feeding and housing the coolies, and for 
providing them with medical care. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN KAFIRISTAN. 


In answer to Mr. J. H. Rosperts (Denbighshire, W.), 

Lord G. Hamitton (Middlesex, Ealing), said: I have received no further 
information as to the conduct of military operations in Kafiristan. The Bashgal 
Valley was assigned to the AMEER under the revision on the spot prescribed by clause 
4 of the Kabul Agreement of November 12th, 1893. Clause 3 of that agreement 
originally contemplated that the extreme point would be Chandak, or Chanak, as it is 
sometimes called. The Bashgal Valley is a name roughly applied to the country 
from the Mandul Pass to the Kunar River, which may be sixty miles in length, with 
a possible population of 20,000. The agreement referred to has been laid on the 
table and circulated. 
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Cairo tome for Freed Women Slaves, 


It will be remembered that a Home for Freed Women Slaves was founded 
in Cairo under the auspices of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, which was able, with the powerful assistance of Lord Cromer, the 
late Right Hon. W. E. Forster, Sir T. Fowett Buxton, Mrs. SHELDON 
Amos, and others, to collect a sufficient sum of money to enable this 
invaluable institution to be established and carried on to the present 
moment. 


We have lately received from Lord Cromer, the President of the Home, 
a letter containing its history, during the past year, by which it will be seen 
that what was formerly predicted has taken place in due course, namely, a 
considerable reduction in the number of women Slaves who have taken 
advantage of the refuge provided for them. Inasmuch as this proves that 
the number of Slaves in Egypt has considerably diminished since the Slave- 
trade has been almost extinguished, the result may be said to be satisfactory. 
Though at first sight the small number of freed women passing through the 
Home in 1895 compares poorly with the hundreds that annually passed 
through a few years ago, we cannot but hope with Lord Cromer that this 
diminution is a proof that Slavery in Egypt is dying out gradually. 


Lorp CrRomER’s LETTER. 


Catro, 237d March, 1896. 


Dear Mr. ALiEN,—I send you the statement which was laid before the Com- 
mittee at their meeting the other day, of the accounts of the Cairo Home for Freed 
Female Slaves for 1895. 

In comparing these accounts with those of 1894, it will be observed that the 
household expenses have been reduced by £29 13s. 6d. The matron’s salary and the 
rent of the Home have been maintained at £80 and £50 respectively, as before. The 
Government Grant, £227 4s. 5d. for 1895, which is paid at the beginning of 1896, has 
been received, and together with the balance, £90, in hand at the end of last year, 
leaves a sum of some £318 for the expenses of 1896. 


The expenses of the Home are tending to diminish rather than to increase, and 
we may not unreasonably expect that at the end of this year there will be a balance 
of about {E100 in hand. The Government Grant also has been increased to £E300 
a year, So it is hoped at the commencement of 1897 we shall have {E400 to our 
credit, which should amply suffice to carry on the Institution without it being 
necessary to appeal for aid from outside. 


In 1895, seventy-one Slaves passed through the Home. Of these, only three 
were found to have been imported recently from outside, the remainder were 
domestic Slaves who had been many years in their situations. After various periods 
of residence at the Home, places as servants, etc., were found for fourteen women ; 
seven were sent at their own request to Constantinople ; four were married, and 
forty-six left the Home of their own free will, having declined to remain any longer. 
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The total number passed through the Home, as compared with the returns of 
1894, shows a decrease of twenty-nine Slaves, and it is satisfactory to note this as a 
further proof that Slavery in Egypt is dying out gradually. 


Believe me to be, dear Mr. ALLEN, yours sincerely, 
CROMER. 
CuHarRLEs H. ALteEn, Esoq., 
SECRETARY, BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 





Obituary. 
MISS ELLEN RICHARDSON. 


YESTERDAY morning, the remains of the late Miss ELLEN RICHARDSON were 
interred in Elswick Cemetery. In the death of this lady, Newcastle has 
lost a citizen of no ordinary worth and ability. Miss RicHaRvson early 
recognised it as her duty to do what she could to leave the world better than 
she found it. When she began her philanthropic labours, many abuses that 
have now been swept away were rampant. Slavery was then almost a 
British institution. It required a concession of twenty millions of the 
national funds to rid England of that blot. When that was done, no time 
was lost in an effort to clear the United States of practically the same 
iniquity. America sent to England some men able to plead the cause of the 
negro race with rare oratorical power, and conspicuous among these was the 
bond man whom Miss RicHaRpDson succeeded in emancipating. FREDERICK 
DouG.ass amply vindicated his claim to the possession of himself—_Vewcastle 
Chronicle, April 30th. 


THE LATE MR. W. H. LEFEVRE, C.E. 


THE death of the energetic President of the Balloon Society, Mr. W. H. 
LEFEVRE, C.E., removes one who was known to a wide circle both in London and 
the Colonies, and who had on many occasions rendered valuable assistance to 
the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, by introducing travellers 
who had returned from Africa and other lands, by the preparation and loan 
of maps for lectures, etc., and otherwise serving the cause of humanity. 
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